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PERADVENTURE 


1 AM thinking to-night of the little child 
That lay on my breast three summer days, 

Then swiftly, silently, dropped from sight, 
While my soul cried out in sore amaze. 


It is fifteen years ago to-night ; 

Somewhere, I know, he has lived them through, 
Perhaps with never a thought or dream 

Of the mother-heart he never knew ! 


Is he yet but a babe? or has he grown 
To be like his brothers, fair and tall, 

With a clear bright eye, and a springing step, 
And a voice that rings like a bugle call ? 


lloved him. ‘The rose in his waxen hand 
Was wet with the dew of my falling tears ; 

I have kept the thought of my baby’s grave 
Through all the length of these changeful years. 


Yet the love I gave him was not like that 
I give to-day to my other boys, 

Who have grown beside me, and turned to me 
In all their griefs and in all their joys. 


Do you think he knows it? I wonder much 
If the dead are passionless, cold and dumb ; 
If into the calm of the deathless years 
No thrill of a human love may come! 


Perhaps sometimes from the upper air 

He has seen me walk with his brothers three ; 
Or felt in the tender twilight hour 

The breath of the kisses they gave to me! 


Over his birthright, lost so soon, 
Perhaps he has sighed as the swift years flew ; 
O child of my heart! you shall find somewhere 
The love that on earth you never knew ! 
— Fulia C. R. Dorr. 


_ > ---- 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 





EBENEZER ELLioTtT, the “Corn-Law Rhymer,” as 
he loved to be called, is not so well known in this 
country as he deserves to be, although, some years 
ago, a Philadelphia house published an edition of his 
poems, which introduced him at once to the most cul- 
tivated people among us, and won for him both their 
esteem and admiration. Popularly speaking, how- 
ever, he is nearly out of court, and the mention of 
his name brings with it no response from the com- 
mon heart. We regret this all the more, because he 
was emphatically the Poet of the People ; and, during 
a long life in the land of “ palaces and paupers,” he 
never for a moment lost sight either of his own mis- 
sion, or of the wrongs and sufferings of the poor, 
“whom,” says James Montgomery, “if not always 
wisely, | at least dare not say that he loved /00 well.” 
How indeed could he? He sprang from the people, 
and dwelt among them to the last —identifying him- 
self with all their movements for education and a 
larger liberty, sympathizing with them in their sor- 
rows, troubles and sufferings, as well as in the few 
rejoicings that fell to their lot; and a large number 
of his best descriptive pieces, and his most touching 
and pathetic verses, are devoted to their weal and 
encouragement. 

In this country we can hardly understand these 
things— nor why there should possibly be any need 
for the poor mechanic and factory worker to have a 
self-appointed Poet Laureate to sing for them—to 
flood them with great and ennobling ideas of freedom 
and of virtue, while he denounced their oppressors. 
This country is, happily, the Paradise, and England, 
unhappily, is the Purgatory of labor. In the most 
prosperous times the ordinary English artisan does 
not receive as much wages in a week as the American 
receives in a couple of days; and it is no uncommon 
thing, as I can sorrowfully testify, for thousands to 
be broken upon the wheel of starvation every other 
day, during periods of commercial disaster. 

It was the knowledge of this fact, and the dreadful 
sufferings which Elliott himself witnessed, for many 
years, in the great overgrown village of Sheffield, 
which finally stung him into open revolt, of song and 
speech, against the working of the “iniquitous Corn 
Laws,” which, as he most devoutly believed, were the 
chief, if not the only cause of the continual depres- 
sions in trade, and the consequent miseries of the 
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working classes. He resolved, therefore, to fight 
against these laws, in the interests of humanity; for 
he knew if they were once abolished that bread would 
be cheap, and flesh and blood dear—thus reversing 
the old order — and that a free trade with all nations 
would entail a blessing upon all nations, and lay the 
foundations for universal peace and amity, as well as 
a world-wide Christian civility. 

It is curious that, although there is no recent col- 
lection of poems, either in this country or in England, 





which does not contain specimens of Elliott’s best 
descriptive pieces; yet every one of these able and ju- 
dicious editors has ignored the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” 
as if the taint of politics had vitiated the poetry; as 
if politics, indeed, could not be exalted into the re- 
gions of poetry, even when an artist so confessedly 
| skillful as the “ Corn-Law Rhymer ” had the handling 
and the fashioning of them. But it is all a mistake. 
I will venture to say, that there are few modern 
poems so full of power, melody, and brilliant diction 
as the “ Rhyme” which first brought him into promi- 
|nent notice, and which he calls “ The Ranter.”” The 
| present Lord Lytton, ex Sir Edward Bulwer, chanced to 
get possession of the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” including 
this piece, when the book first appeared, and was so 
utterly astounded by the genius and art which they 
| displayed, that he resolved to call the attention of the 
| Poet Laureate, Robert Southey, to their “ extragrdi- 
nary merits.” Elliott had previously published three 
or four regularly mounted poems under his own name, 
and they fell dead from the press. Little or no notice 
was taken of them; and although, as Southey says, 
'they were full of talent, and that the higher he 
| pitched his keys the better he succeeded; and, fur-| 
|ther, that there were passages in them which have, 
| perhaps, no superior; yet, while writing these elabo- | 
rate poems, he was merely preparing himself to be-| 
come an artist, and was not at that time a master of} 
composition, but “an aspirant,” although he says 
there “are few in the three kingdoms, and America! 
|to boot, who can write as well” as Elliott, “when he! 
| writes his best.’’ But he adds, justly enough, that the | 
| best of these “are full of heterogeneous materials, like | 
the image of the King of Babylon’s dream, and the clay | 
and the brass are in greater proportion than the pre- | 
cious metals.” Bulwer was misled by the authorship 
of the “Corn-Law Rhymes,” which professed to be 
written by a mechanic, and he introduced 'them to the 
Laureate by a well written and eloquent letter in the 
New Monthly Magazine, believing at the time that 
the author was an uneducated man. He says in it, 
that he does not know if the author be young or old, 
but if the former, then he has given evidence of a 
talent, such as very few, even in this age—an age 
wronged and unappreciated —could hope to aspire to. 
I have spoken thus in detail, because the history 
of these ‘‘ Rhymes” is as little known as the “Rhymes ” 
themselves, which last are so worthy of being known. 
1 should like, before making any quotations from 
them, to give, if possible, a picture of the workmen’s 
homes, as they existed in Elliott’s time, that the poems 
might be understood better. Old Country men will 
understand them well enough, but our own American | 
workmen will hardly comprehend them without that 
picture preface. Imagine, then, a great sprawling | 
village; the outskirts wide open fields, extending to | 
the contiguous moors, and watered by becks, with | 
many beaten paths on their banks, and intersecting 
the fields far and near; while in the background 
loom the blue, dumb mountains, and all the mighty 
distance between them and these outskirts is covered 
with broom and heather, with many a romantic ravine 
intervening, through which rolls many a beautiful 
rivulet, every one of which Elliott has celebrated in 
his poems. It is the most wild, savage, barren, and | 
yet the most beautiful, and here and there the most 
sublime land-roll of scenery which is to be found in| 
Yorkshire. The smoke of blast-furnaces, and the| 
rattling and creaking of numerous mill-wheels, salute | 
you long before the outskirts are reached; and the | 
curious visitor may enter the precincts of the grind-| 
ers’ shops, and see the process of the steel manu- 
facture into all kinds of cutlery. Here is a row of 
men in their shirt sleeves, black with soot and sweat, | 
fashioning long blades of steel into knives, and mak- | 
ing the air dissonant with the harsh grating and| 
almost shrieking of the metal upon the grindstones. | 
The grinders are the best paid of all men connected | 
with the trade, making in four days’ work, which is | 
all they will do, from four to five pounds a week. 
The unskilled workmen hardly make enough to keep 
body and soul together, and these are the men who 
suffer, with their wives and children, so fearfully when 











there is any suspension of work. Their homes, at the 
time I am now speaking of, were mere hovels—an old 
deal table, a couple of broken chairs and a three- 
legged stool constituting their chief household fur- 
niture in the “room.” A black iron pot hangs from 
a horizontal iron bar in the chimney, and, in good 
times, there is generally a good fire under it; in bad 
times none at all, and no food. A bed of straw ina 
canvas sacking is all they have to sleep on; and par- 
ents and children often sleep in the same bed when 
it is possible. When work is plentiful, there is, at 
supper time — say from about six o’clock to half-past 
—the odor of roast pork on the air from scores of 
these miserable dwellings; and barefooted children, 
half naked, roll about the dusty sidewalk, or squat on 
the threshold, eating huge lumps of bread, which they 
throw away as soon as their appetites are appeased. 
This waste is so common and universal, that I have 
tracked the same all over the neighborhood. But 
when there is no work, and the poor bread-winner 
for the family has to depend upon the charity of those 
who may chance to be employed, or upon the towns- 
people, there is no waste then. Every crumb is 
hoarded, but often to no kind of purpose, and there 
is nothing for it but starvation. Children die when 
there is no food for them to eat, as well as grown-up 
people; and here is one of Elliott’s pieces over a 
starved child, killed by the Bread Tax, as he said: 


Nn 


ONG. 
I. 
Where the poor cease to pay, 
Go, loved one, and rest. 
Thou art wearing away 
To the land of the blest. 
Our father is gone 
Where the wronged are forgiven, 
And that dearest one, 
Thy husband, in heaven. 


Il. 
No toil in despair, 
No tyrant, no slave, 
No bread tax is there 
With a maw like the grave; 
But the poacher, thy pride, 
Whelmed in ocean afar, 
And his brother, who died 
Land-butchered in war; 


III. 
And their mother, who sank 
Broken-hearted to rest; 
And the baby, that drank 
Till it froze on her breast; 
With tears and with smiles 
Are waiting for thee, 
In the beautiful isles, 
Where the wronged are the free. 


Iv. 
Go, loved one, and rest 
Where the poor cease to pay ! 
To the land of the blest 
Thou art wearing away ; 
But the son of thy pride 
Shall yet stay with me, 
And poor little Jane, 
Look sadly like thee. 


One more example, and | will turn from Elliott’s 
poetry to Elliott himself. 
SONG. 

Child, is thy father dead ? 
Father is gone! 

Why did they tax his bread ? 
God's will be done! 

Mother has sold her bed; 

Better to die than wed! 

Where shall she lay her head ? 
Home we have none! 


Father clammed twice a week, 
God's will be done! 
Long for work did he seek ; 
Work he found none! 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak ; 
Why did his master break ? 
God's will be done! 


Doctor said air was best, 
Food we had none. 

Father, with panting breast, 
Groaned to be gone; 

Now he is with the blest — 

Mother says death is best; 

We have no place of rest— 
Yes, ye have one! 


Bulwer’s introduction of these poems to the public, 
through the New Monthly Magazine, soon gave them 
a wide popularity. They appeared ina paper cover, 
price nine pence; and the presumption was that the 
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writer was an “uneducated” mechanic, because he 
signed himself a mechanic. But Bulwer should have 
looked deeper than the skin, and have been too know- 
ing to have let those “ Rhymes” pass muster as the 
workmanship of a journeyman. They are often mas- 
terpieces of art, and there is no art which requires so 
long an apprenticeship to its mastery as this “beg- 
garly art of poetry.” So said both Southey and Elliott, 
and the only wonder is, that Bulwer could not see 
it. The world, however, soon recognized the kind of 
stuff whereof they were made; Sir John Bowring, 
William Howitt, and all the leading reviews and mag- 
azines praised them highly. But the crowning glory 
of all, for Elliott, was the grand and beautiful criticism 
which Thomas Carlyle wrote of their merits in the 
pages of the cruel old Quarterly Review. It is, per- 
haps, the finest effort of its kind since the wonderful 
prose-poem on Burns. In a letter to this present 
writer, speaking of Elliott, he says: “I find Elliott’s 
letters very notable; a genuine piece of original man- 
hood, terribly provoked, thwarted, perverted, poor 
soul, as all such are, by the foul elements he was 
sent to live and grow in.” 

And now the reader who is not acquainted with his 
history will be glad, perhaps, to learn some tidings of 
his early life and subsequent battle with the world. 

Elliott was born at the New Foundry, Masboro’, in 
Rotherham parish, near Sheffield, on the 17th of 
March, 1781, and was well nigh smothered before he 
had been in the world a quarter of an hour. The 
stupid nurse had stowed the little hero away in an 
open drawer, which was presently closed by another 
person, who did not notice the contents; and the 
child was missing for some minutes, and could not be 
found. Be sure there was consternation enough, and 
an outcry sufficiently alarming both to the young 
mother and the household. Fortunately he was soon 
rescued from his perilous situation, by the same hands 
which had placed him in it, and restored to his mother. 
Fifty or sixty years afterwards this child repealed 
the odious Corn Laws. His father was an incorrigi- 
ble Jacobin, and a hyper-Calvinist, and men called 
him Devil Elliott. His ancestors, he says, were bor- 
der thieves who lived upon the spoils which they 
seized both from English and Scotch; and I have 
heard, from what should be very good authority, that 
one of these outlaws was caught napping upon an oc- 
casion of considerable interest to society, and was 
thereupon seized and hanged by the neck to an oak 
tree. Devil Elliott used to hold forth in his own house 
every Sunday morning, and proclaim his tremen- 
dous doctrines of ultra-Calvinism. He preached, also, 
toa Tory town and people, George Washington and 
Bunker’s Hill; and how his Majesty’s forces whipped 
the rebels on the occasion of the memorable battle 
which goes by this latter name. He even had Wash- 
ington’s portrait framed and hung up in his little par- 
lor, which was like the cabin of a ship in form, and 
annually painted green. The poet’s mother was a 
gentle, delicate woman, unobtrusive, sweet and mod- 
est as a violet, to use the words of the poet’s son, 
Francis—and Elliott partook of the nature of both 
parents. He was as sensitive as the plant so called ; 
and he relates that, at twelve years of age, he fell in 
love with a woman to whom he never spoke a word in 
his life, and whose voice he never heard ; yet, he adds, 
“if I thought she saw me, as I passed her father’s 
house, I felt as if weights were tied to my legs.” He 
was sent at an early age to Hollis Hospital School, 
but made no progress there, and he was transferred 
to Dalton School, two miles from Masboro’, and had 
to walk there and back every day. He did not care 
a rush for the school, but he cared a good deal for 
the beautiful scenery by the way. “At this moment,” 
he says, “I see as vividly as if fifty years had not 
passed away since then, the kingfisher shooting along 
the Don waters as I passed schoolward through the 
Aldwark meadows, eating my dinner four hours before 
dinner time.” And so Nature was revenged upon 
the schoolmaster, for she taught the boy her great 
mystic alphabet and deep symbol writing before he 
could either read a book or write a line. Elliott made 
no proficiency at this school, and declares that he was, 
to all intents and purposes, a lazy fellow and a dul- 
lard at his books. He used to play a perpetual kind 
of truanting in the woods of Thryberg Park, and steal 
ducks’ eggs, mistaking them for those of wild birds ; 
and, as Shakspeare was taken (may be, and may be 
not) ‘before Sir Thomas Lucy for deer-stealing, so 
Elliott was taken before the Lady of the Manor ot 
Thryberg for his petty pilfering. And thereby hangs a 
tale. His father resolved, after repeated school ex- 
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worked at low wages for years, doing as much hon- | 
est labor as any other man on the premises. The 
men had a habit, as all such have, of drinking 
mighty cups of ale, morning, noon, and night, at the 
Yorkkeelman Inn, and Elliott took his share with the 
rest. But those green woods by the river Don 
haunted him, and he longed to go a-truanting once 
more. But as this was impossible, he contrived a 
little floating garden of mugwort and lady's bed- | 
straw in the foundry yard, and delighted to see the 
shadows of the leaves reflected in the water. His| 
imagination supplied all the rest, and it was a source | 
He was not sat- 
isfied with himself, however, anent the beer-drinking. 


of comfort and consolation to him. | 


ing one day at his aunt’s, he fell upon “ Sowerby’s 
English Botany.” 
lighted him; and he touched the mealy primroses 
actually believing that they were the genuine ar- 
ticles. His aunt taught him how to draw them by 
holding them to the light with a thin piece of paper 
before them. Finding he could draw them, “I was 
lifted all at once,” he says, ‘above the inmates of the 
ale house at least a foot in mental stature.” 
Yorkkeelman lost a good customer, and Nature got 
a zealous servant and worshiper; for now he as- 
pired to botany and a Hortus Siccus, and was always 
in the woods gathering flowers and shrubs and beau- 
tiful leaves, and preparing them for his book. 

It was about this time that he read “Thompson's 
Seasons,” with his brother Giles. The description of 
the polyanthus and auricula charmed him, and sug- 
gested to him the ambitious idea of “ Botany in 
Verse!” His first essay at poetry was an imitation 
in rhyme of Thompson’s blank verse “ Thunder- 
storm,” in which he made the sheep scamper over 
the moorlands, after the lightning had killed them, 
because the inexorable rhyme would have it so! 
But as he advanced in this culture, his deficiencies 
began to sting and torment him; so he bought a 
grammar, and worked hard at it to little purpose. He 
could never learn a single rule—“ although by reflec- 
tion and the supplying of elisions,” he says, ‘I could 
detect and correct grammatical errors.’”” The books 
he read at the time were lean and limited enough in 
their range, to wit: “ Barrow’s Sermons,” all which, by 
the way, are admirable, and full of wisdom, truth, and 
beauty of thought and language ; “ Ray’s Wisdom of 
God,” ‘“Derham’s Physico Theology,” ‘ Young's 
Night Thoughts,” Hervey’s most sublime ‘“ Medita- 
tions among the Tombs,” whence came the sublime 
hymn, “Hark, from the tombs a doleful cry!” 
“ Henepin’s Travels,” etc. Shenstone became subse- 
quently a favorite author with him, but he loved 
Barrow, and says that Young taught him to condense. 
Some of the leading books of all time —the great mas- 
ter writings — then occupied him, and I find that Haz- 
litt and the Westminster Review were his favorite 





in his thinking and expression. He complains in his 
autobiography, written for Zazt's Magazine, that his 
memory sometimes fails him altogether, and yet at 
twelve he knew many parts of the Bible by heart, and 


books of “ Paradise Lost,” without missing a word. 
He claims to have been newspaper taught, which is 
hardly true, although, no doubt, he got his politics 
partly from the daily papers, and his mastery of Eng- 
lish specially from the leaders of the Z77zmes. 

His first adventure into business was a failure. He 
went into the old concern with his father at a time 
when it was bankrupt, his son informed me, beyond 
redemption. 


of his wife’s maiden sisters. Here he beguiled his 
time in landscape drawing and in oil painting, until, 


again in 1821, when he was forty years of age, on a capi- 
tal of £150 which he borrowed of the ladies just named. 


$100 a day without stirring from his counting-house, 


aged at last to accumulate a fortune. His warehouse 
was the dingiest imaginable place —and he was cruel 





So the! 


studies, which accounts for some peculiarities both , 


could repeat at sixteen the first, second and sixth. 


He lost the last penny he had in it, and | 
then had to seek an asylum for a time under the roof| and a poet. With his politics, you know, I have noth- 


poems, in lecturing on poetry and: politics, in making 
anti-Corn-Law speeches, and in helping the education 
of the workmen at the Mechanics’ Institution. 

In 1837, he suffered with thousands of others by 
the panic of that time, and lost one-third of his earn- 
ings. He got out of it, however, with £6,000, after 
giving to his six boys a good education, and either a 
trade or a profession. He had two sons who were 
clergymen of the Church of England. He now re- 
tired to Hargate Hill, near Great Houghton, between 
Barnsley and Rotherham, where he built a substan- 
tial house, and surrounded it by a beautiful garden 
with fish ponds in the rear, and one of the finest 
views in the country from the top of one of his arti- 


He felt degraded by it; and it so happened that call- | ficial mounds of rocks, clothed with evergreen shrubs 


and many-colored flowers. There were some eleven 


The beautiful plates, he says, de- | acres belonging to the estate, and he grew all his own 


|corn and cattle feed. It was a fox cover when he 
|bought it. There was a tree on the estate which stood 
| for the portrait of the Ranter’s Tree, in the remark- 
able poem called “The Ranter,” already alluded to. 
One summer’s evening, when we were walking to- 
|gether through the corn fields, we came suddenly 
upon it ; and the poet, who was then bowed down with 
the weight of long years of affliction, after pointing it 
out to me, and speaking of it affectionately as if he 
| were talking about a Christian soul, said: ‘“ Under 
ithis tree I mean to be buried. Rotherham church- 
yard is full of corruption, and I could not rest there. 
| I shall rest well enough here, and who knows but that 
‘I may feel the daisies growing over my head, and 
hear the soft winds of even murmuring there amongst 
| the green grass.” 

| Itwasa beautiful home he lived in, walled all round 
lwith a high brick wall to which he had trained apri- 
‘cot, nectarine, and other fruit trees. The front door 
and windows were literally smothered with roses and 
honeysuckles, and his household consisted of Mrs. 
Elliott and her two daughters, a maid-servant and a 
|man-servant. The latter took charge of the little 
pony —a dwarf which had lived nearly fifteen years in 
a coal mine, and now luxuriated in the best of every- 
|thing, and all he had to do for it was to carry his 


master and mistress in the little chaise, every now 
and then, through the woods. <A large Newfound- 
land dog, black as jet, completed the living creatures 
of the house, if we except the poet’s favorite canary 
bird, whose cage door was always open, and who used 
to fly joyously round the room, now nestling among 
the flowers, and now resting its tender wings upon 
the head of the poet; or else he would ensconce him- 
self upon the dinner or tea table, and if no crumb of 
cake or lump of sugar were offered him, he would go 
and peck somebody’s hand tenderly, and thus invite 
himself in his pretty dumb way. 

I was invited to lecture on Elliott's poetry before 
the Leeds Literary and Mechanics’ Institution, and 
told him so, asking him to contribute any informa- 
tion which might suggest itself as fit and proper. 
“Say,” he replied, “that there is nothing remarkable 
about Elliott’s appearance, except, perhaps, his gen- 
tle manners” (which was true). ‘He has neither a 
shoulder like a leg of mutton, nor a hinder end 
broader than a blacksmith’s bellows. He is five feet 
seven inches high, and slimly rather than strongly 
made. His eyes are of a pale blue, mostly kind in 
their expression, but sometimes wild. His features are 
harsh and expressive and not unpleasing. If un- 
known, he would pass unnoticed anywhere.” This 
| was written October 5th, 1848, and on the 7th of the 
same month I received the following: “ What you 
have to say of me will not be complete without this 
addition which you can use or not: He is a politician 


|ing to do here. Poets, you also know, are usually 
| people who, having expressed in verse thoughts not 


weary of idleness and dependence, he began business | fit or not good enough for prose, get pensioned, or 


|die in the workhouse. It is a real distinction to the 
|‘Corn-Law Rhymer’ that in his gray hairs and in the 


He was fortunate from the very outset, often making | land of palaces and workhouses he is not yet either 


|a pauper, or a pensioner. Tired and comparatively 





or even seeing the goods he disposed of. He man-| poor, but self-sustained, like one who after hard la- 


|bor reaches his home and rests, he sits on his own 
hill-top.” 


It was 





enough to pillory Achilles, Ajax, Shakspeare, and| Elliott died at the close of the year 1849. 
Napoleon in his back shop of Erebus and the Cy- | early on the morning of the 1st of December of that 
clops; at least he put the busts of these worthies in | year, that he yielded up his brave spirit to God, in 
this lost by-hole of trade; and there they stood, | the presence of his sorrowing family. He was buried 
each on his pedestal, looking with painful and weary as he desired to be, in great privacy in the church- 
eyes through the black bars of the purgatorial iron | yard of the little village of Darfield. The tower of the 
which imprisoned them. ‘church can be seen from the windows of the house, 

He lived in a beautiful villa at Upperthorpe, a sub- | and forms a distinguishing feature in a landscape that 





periments, to take him into the foundry ; and here he 


urb of Sheffield, and his time was spent in writing | was dear to his eyes. — Fanuary Searle. 
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THE OLD DOMINION. 


THE lover of wild and picturesque scenery, who has | 
not beheld the mountain scenery of the Old Domin-' noble trees. 


ion, has still a pleasure to look forward to. 
The State is traversed, as the map will show 
him, by four principal ranges of mountains, 
which may be roughly stated to run from 
the northeast to the southwest, and which 
cover an area of about one hundred miles 
in breadth. Between Southwest Mountains, 
the easternmost ridge, and the Blue Ridge, 
spurs of low and heavily wooded hills alter- 
nate with swamps and mountain torrents. 
The Blue_Ridge, the easternmost of the true 
Appalachian ranges, is a much higher chain, 
and it maintains throughout a more uniform 
height than either of the other ranges. Its 
western slopes, as a rule, are more abrupt 
that its eastern ones. West of this lies the 
valley of the Shenandoah, the existence of 
which during the late war could not well 
escape the notice of our least geographical 
readers. Beyond this fertile but then wasted 
valley are the Great North, or Shenandoah 
Mountains--a narrow, well-defined range to- 
ward the central and southwestern portions 
of their course; they spread out like a fan 
toward the northeastern portion into a dozen 
or more distinct ranges. 

Scattered among the mountains of the Old 
Dominion are many “natural curiosities,” as 
it was once the fashion to call them. One of 
these—the Ice Mountain, is on the eastern 
bank of the North River, in Hampshire Coun- 
ty, in the northern part of the State. It is 
about five hundred feet in height, and its 
western side is covered with loose stones, 
under which crystals of pure ice are found in 
the hottest summer days. There is a spring 
at its foot, the water of which is intensely 
cold. The famous Natural Bridge, which 
figured so prominently in the geographies of 
thirty or forty years ago, is in Rockbridge 
County, in the southwestern part of the State. 
Augusta County can boast of Weir’s Cave, 
which ranks next to the Mammoth Cave. 
After these, or before them, if the reader pre- 
fers, is the Blowing Cave, out of which in 
summer there rushes a current of cold air, 
with such force as to prostrate the weeds at 
its entrance, and into which in winter there 
rushes another current of cold air from with- 
out, making it in either season a veritable 
Cave of the Winds. Near this curious cave, 


which lies between the Rockbridge and Bath Alum|are superb ; but to see them at their best one should|their name from a rude camp built of Puncheons 
springs, there is an ebbing and flowing. spring.|see them in early autumn when the frost has touched | (staves) by soldiers in the late war, and were at one 
There is another in. Brook’s Gap, in Rockingham | their leaves into a brilliant crimson, which harmon-|time a stronghold for deserters. They are only to 
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County ; and a third near the mouth of the North 
Holston, which last is, or was, considered a sulphur 
fountain. 

The Old Dominion abounds with springs, of which 
the best known are the White Sulphur Springs, 
that are to Southern tourists and pleasure-seekers 
what Saratoga and Newport are to Northern ones. 
They lie in a beautiful valley, surrounded by hills, and 
mountains, and groves of stately trees. There is a 
hotel there, of course, and it contrasts agreeably with 
the great caravanseries of the North, being as cosy 
and comfortable as these last are crowded and un- 
comfortable. The piazzas are broad and long, the 
halls are wide, and the grounds are planted with 
The maples which form the avenues 


izes with the yellow of the hickories and the green 
of the pines, not forgetting the blaze of the sweet- 
gum and the fiery Virginia creeper. One can do 
much worse than to visit the White Sulphur Springs. 

The inhabitants of the Old Dominion are not re- 
markable for their curiosity; if they were, our limited 
knowledge of its mountain scenery would be some- 
what increased. Puncheon Run Falls, for example, 
which a prominent writer declares are worth crossing 
the Atlantic to see, were entirely unknown to the 


| world a few years ago. The thousands of visitors who 


annually flocked to the Springs, in search of health 
and the picturesque, had never heard of them. They 
were well known to the mountaineers—a rude and 
hardy race; but, strange to say, in their frequent 
visits to the Springs to sell butter, eggs, chickens, etc., 
they never thought them worth mentioning. One of 
these incurious rustics was asked, after the Falls had 
been discovered, why he had not spoken of them; 
and he remarked that he saw nothing “currus” 
about them. “ Because, you see, when the water gets 
to the edge of the hill, it’s bound to come over.” And 
he added, after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Now, if it was 
to run wf the mountain, it would be a curiosity!” 
Happily for us, there are sportsmen in the Old Do- 
minion, and it is to one of these enthusiasts, a Dr. 
White, that we owe their discovery. They are nine 
miles from Alleghany Springs, in Montgomery 
County. The water, like all mountain streams, varies 
at different seasons of the year: at times only a small 
rill trickles down the mountain side, while in spring, 
when swollen by the early rains, it dashes over with 
a volume and a roar scarcely surpassed by Niagara 
itself. They have never been measured, but the whole 
fall, from the top of the mountain to its base, has 
been variously estimated at between eight and twelve 
hundred feet. This is when the water is very high; 
at other times the Falls are broken into a series of 





cascades, or continuation of smaller falls. They take 
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be approached by a three-mile journey up the bed of|it most like? One of our poets compares it to a|thological writers of both countries will remember. 
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the stream, over fallen logs and huge rocks —a rough 

approach, which is well named Purgatory. It is a dif- 
ficult journey, especially if made without a guide. 

Four miles from Alleghany Springs there 1s a 

beautiful little fall, the name of which is derived from 

a sad occurrence that happened there a few years ago. 

| This was the death of a young gentleman named 

Stiles, the son of «a prominent clergyman of Rich- 

mond. He was visiting the Falls, with his sister 

and a party of friends, and, to obtain a better view, 

he climbed the tree in the foreground of Mr. Wood- 

ward’s drawing, when 

a great vine that he 

caught hold of gave 

way, and he fell dead 

at their feet. From 

| that day the Falls 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





have borne his name. 

Goshen Pass, in 
Rockbridge County, 
is the wildest and 


most picturesque 
Pass in the Old Do- 
minion, The moun- 


tains nowhere rise to 

a greater altitude 

than nine hundred 
| feet, but they are so 
| close together and 
so perpendicular that 
their height appears 
much greater. The 
North River runs 
through this Pass, in 
some places as 
placidly and quietly 
as possible, in others 
strewn with the rocks 
| it has dislodged and 
broken. It is nine 
miles in length. Two 
miles from its south- 
erly end are the 
Rockbridge Baths, 
one of the finest 
summer resorts in 
the Old Dominion, 
where visitors should 
stop, if they wish to 
study the Goshen 
Pass, of which they 
can obtain but a 
slight idea as they 
drive past it in the 
stage at night. 














SNOW. 





THE word Snow, 
which is so often in 
our mouths at this 
season, is a key that 
will open the gate of 
a World of Thought 
beside which the 
| Fairy Land of the 

story-tellers is com- 
| mon. The mere sight 
of it suggests the 
great processes of 
Nature by which it 
is formed, —the mys- 
teries of water and 
air, the conspiracy of 
wind and cold. Be- 
fore it was it existed 
in the waters that perpetually rise from the earth, 
climbing the invisible ladders of space until they 
reach the clouds, by which they are taken up and 
sustained, and in which they journey around the earth. 
They ascend in mist; they descend in dew, and rain, 
and snow. The dew is fresh and sparkling, the rain 
beautiful, abundant, and powerful, but the Snow — 
the soft, white, crystalline, chaste Snow—what can 
exceed its loveliness? A body of which mist was the 
soul, it comes down to us clothed in angelic robes 
that sparkle all over with jewels. We see it coming, 
flake by flake, wafted from its parent cloud that 
hovers above us unseen, and gathering, flake by flake, 
| until the ground is at last covered, as with a great 

white mantle. A flurry of wind sets it whirling and 
spinning in the maddest of all mad dances. What is 
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swarm of bees—‘“ The wild white bees of winter.” 
The fancy is pretty and apt, but it belongs to Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

There is a world of poetry in snow, as we have 
hinted, and it does not end with its advent among us. 
Elemental in its origin, it continues its elemental 
work, and preserves what it seems to destroy. Its 


uses are many, as the utilitarians say, and chief among 


them is the fight that it makes against its tyrannous 
relative — Frost. It wages this fight in behalf of that 
tender family — the plants, which is never so safe as 





GOSHEN PASS. —J. D. WooDwarb. 


when folded deeply in its white embrace. Cold to us, 
it is warm to them, and it keeps them alive by keep- 
ing them dry. How it does this we leave the philo- 
sophers to explain: we only repeat what they have 
told us. 

The earthly poetry of snow, if we may coin the ex- 
pression, begins when its elemental poetry ends. It 
begins in the woods when the branches are covered 
with the innumerable blossoms of winter; and it be- 
gins among the habitations of man when the farm- 
yards are drifted over. Wherever man is, and birds 
and animals are, we find the poetry of snow. It comes 
to us with the birds who have not migrated, and who 
now approach our dwellings in flocks in search of 
food. The number is much greater in England than 
in America, as those who are familiar with the orni- 








The tamest winter bird there, as here, is the children’s 
favorite—the robin. 

It is man, however, who imparts the greatest charm 
to this snow-poetry — man and his surroundings in 
town and country. Who that has once seen the 
country snowed up can ever forget that beautiful, 
dazzling, dream-like’ sight. We recall a winter in 
New England, years ago, when the snow was ct least 
three feet high on a level, and six or seven feet high 
in drifts. The fields were completely buried; roads 
there were none. The first thing to be done was 

to dig an archway 
through the _ great 
drifts that had piled 
themselves against 
the doors. Then 
came the shoveling 
of a path to the barn, 
that the cattle might 
be fed. The wood pile 
and chopping log 
were next excavated, 
by which time it was 
afternoon. It was not 
until the next day 
that the children 
were allowed to go 
out of doors. _When 
the roads were 
cleared they hitched 
their sleds to passing 
teams and_ sleighs, 
and were dragged to 
the village and back. 
Those who had no 
sleds amused them- 
selves by snow-ball- 
ing those who had, 
and, when these were 
out of their reach, by 
snow-balling each 
other. All children, 
especially boys, take 
to snow-balling as 
naturally as ducks 
take to water, or 
seals take toice. It 
is an instinct with 
them the world over. 
It tingles in the fin- 
gers of the country 
boy and the city boy 
—in the rich man’s 
son and 
man’s son 
the time 
equals. 

Mr. J. G. Brown 
has recognized this 
fact in the illustra- 
tion which he has 
drawn for this num- 
ber of THE ALDINE, 
and has given us a 
good example of the 
snow-balling boy of 
the period. He is 
the “street boy” of 
New York, the boy 
who lives by his wits, 
or, in other words, 
by his fingers. He is 
impudent and bold, 

and ready for every- 

thing—but school. 

He is especially ready 
fora fight. Ifhe can have his choice, he prefers to have 
his fights come off in winter. It is so jolly to make an 
armful of hard snow-balls, and hide behind the box of 
a tree, to wait for and waylay his victim! He looks 
rough and determined, this neglected descendant 
of Lazarus, but put young Master Dives in his 
place, with his business to do, and he will look so 
too. A breezy winter lyric, his pulse dances to this 
tune: 





the poor 
and for 
they are 
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‘* Naught is so fine as a winter day, 
When it clears, and the snow is done falling: 
I wish it could never be shoveled away, 
But all used up in snow-balling ! 
There's lots of fun in a tip-top sleigh, 
When you've some one to do the hauling ; 
And skates arn't bad, — but for play, boys, play — 
The best of all is snow-balling !"" 
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OVER A CABIN 


In the summer of 185—, Frank Manly and I were 
homeward-bound, from China to Boston, in the splen- 
did clipper ship Sunset. 

We were children together, and had followed many 
a butterfly in company. In later years, we had often 
run after those marvelous butterflies in pink sun- 
bonnets—those Will-o’-the-Wisps in dimity— in 
other fields; rather as rivals, though, than side-by- 
side companions, to confess it. 

This was Frank’s first voyage as master. He was 
now, at two-and-twenty, every inch a sailor and a 
man. .I was his only passenger, running home after 
some years’ truancy, in a period between a closing 
clerkship and an opening partnership at Canton. 
These were to me delicious days—care-free, and 
every hour with my old playfellow was communion 
of a rare order. 

We were chatting one evening openly — for there 
was now nothing between us but the cabin table. 
The light burned just low enough for the quiet dreamy 
hour that Frank reeled off to me the small-talk of the 
dear old town, of which his memory held an unreck- 
onable cargo. 

There was May who had married January, and the 
squire who had drank himself from affluence to the 
poor-house. He told of young Skinnem, who in 
boyhood won marbles, and sold them again to the 
losers at a hundred per cent. advance upon regular 
rates — who never played on the “ Fourth,” but opened 
‘a curb-stone bazar of pop-beer—of his own brew- 
ing,— fire-crackers, peanuts, and a full line of dried 
apple tarts—of a low grade. Now he was piously 
loaning money Saturday afternoons to gain Sunday, at 
two per cent. a month, and wondering what this world 
would be without interest. He had bought a book, 
“‘ Business in Heaven,” which proved to him that the 
occupations of earth are continued above. He dwelt 
with miserly unction upon the life to come. 

The steward now appeared with our evening coffee. 
Then came the usual cigar, and we swung apart in 
meditation as lightly as two vessels parting company 
after exchanging sea-courtesies. 

“Captain,” said I, suddenly, as if something had 
just come to mind, though the question had been 
balancing on my tongue for an hour— 

“ Hal,” interrupted my companion, “don’t Captazn 
me off-deck, here under the cabin-light, if you love 
me.” 

“Well then, my modest old desk-mate, how is that 
little Amy Woodson whom you used to endow so 
bountifully in school-days with pickled limes and 
chewing-gum ? ”’ 

My captain — the splendid fellow — to’show his un- 
concern, breathed a couple of smoke-wreaths out of 
his mouth, and replied with counterfeited sadness: 
“Hal, I shall never have faith again in the power of 
pickles with school-girls, and I am a doubter forever 
of the virtue of spruce gum. So, so, my sly boy, you 
were on that tack, too, were you? But you may as 
well emulate the example of your forefathers and 
throw that chest of breakfast-tea overboard, for 
father Woodson has gone where tea-drinking is 
neither a blessing nor a sin. No, no, Hal, Roy El- 
well weathered us all. By Jove, to think ofit! The 
little toad that I nursed through vulgar fractions and 
the rule of three — who never had spunk enough to 
kiss a girl under four eyes—to marry Amy! But 
the ways of women are wondrous, Hal. The Sunset 
is my choice. Isn’t she a beauty? I am wedded to 
her.” 

Then he laughed, drew himself up, and I thought, 
How could a woman resist you, my handsome cap- 
tain? 

“Poor puss, she had a confounded rough way of 
it,” he continued. 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Why, haven’t you heard of it ?”’ 

“Vague rumors only. Her father, cashier of the 
bank. Wasn’t there trouble? Was it all true? 
Proud old man. His heart broke, I fancy. For Heav- 
en’s sake, Frank, tell me what you know,” I demanded. 

“Well, well, old quill-driver, don’t rough up so. I 
do know about it, and, though I say it, more than any 
but a very few in the old town. I never was any 
hand at a yarn, but if you will have it, maybe ‘twill 
harrow you some, seeing you were a little sweet on 
Amy.” 

“Come, come, captain—there, chummy, then — 
begin. But, by George, if you exaggerate one iota, 
I'll call the Sumse¢—a clumsy old nooker.” 

“Well, I needn’t ask if you remember Amy, 
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my vs-d-vis, tormentingly, “nor tell you of her step 
in the dance, of the color of her hair and eyes, nor 
what her laugh was like, nor what a woman she has 
grown. Let me see, you left home in forty —” 

“ Eight.” 

“And you remember General Woodson, then, as a 
cheerful, elastic old gentleman, who, at the bank- 
counter, told off the notes with a celerity little less 
than magic, to our unaccustomed eyes. He was a 
favorite everywhere, you know. With a lad’s help 
he performed all the labor in the bank, except when 
Amy would come down once in a while to give him a 
lift on the books. Amy was her father’s housekeeper, 
too; her mother died, just after you left home, I 
guess. You see the young girl had fish enough to 
fry. For all, she always had a spare hour and some 
nicknack of her needlework for us sailor-boys when 
about leaving home. And the old general would say, 
‘Luck to you, my lad,’ in a mighty good manner 
that won us. 

“But I never could see that she favored one much 
above another. Once I had bidden her good-by, I 
remember, and afterward seeing Ben Boltrope call at 
her house, I stood out of sight and timed him— you 
laugh — watch in hand, and I had the better of him 
some odd minutes, or it may have been seconds. I 
always think of it when I meet Ben’s widow in the 
street. Ben married the milliner’s daughter, Melissa 
Bliss, whose name we young sea-dogs changed to 
M’lissy Blissy. He went off to Singapore a month 
after, second mate of the bark Rezndeer, and was 
never heard from. Her widowhood began, you see, 
as soon as her honeymoon ended. Melissa wears 
mourning for him now and always will. And Ben 
was worthy of all her tears—as good a fellow as ever 
learned a rope. Go and see her, Hal. But where am 
I running? Let’s tack ship. 

“You know the Woodson homestead on the cor- 
ner of India street. Yes, but you don’t know—as 
we young fellows never think of such things—that 
the grand-looking place had been in the Woodson 
family for some generations, and that the general’s 
father left it to him encumbered. The mortgage was 
never lifted by the latter. The general lived pretty 
well, thinking his position required it. 

“Then in an evil time all Bramblehead ran wild 
with a land fever—a speculation that promised to 
make the poor rich, and the rich happy. All the old 
stockings in all the dark corners in town were emp- 
tied of their shillings to buy land in Roostock. Why, 
people, old people, took money out: of their bibles 
that they had laid away to bury them, to invest, ex- 
pecting it to return them a hundred-fold before it 
would be needed. Burial day always seems so dis- 
tant to us, especially if there is a chance to make any 
money to-morrow. 

“Amy’s father was bitten by the going madness. 
He gathered the little he could together. He drew his 
salary regularly, and let his household bills run. He 
sold wrongfully a few bank shares that he held in 
trust for Amy, which an uncle had willed to her, and 
invested the money in the golden land, secretly, in 
the name of a brother in Ohio. 

“The voyage turned out mighty poor. The land 
was well timbered, but a hundred miles away from 
river or tide-water. The bubble burst. So the rich 
became poor, and the poor became happy, thinking 
how their betters had come down. They were sure 
of a burial, for nobody was ever too poor for that. 

“The old gentleman aged. He grew fretful and 
absent-minded. The grocer and the butcher called 
again and again for their dues—at the front door, 
too. The milk-boy was even more malicious. He 
chalked on the garden-gate, ‘Warnin’, pay up, ol’ 
hoss,’ and chuckled to himself around the corner, as 
he peeped and saw Betty Floyd, the old domestic, 
spend many minutes spelling out, and many more in 
scouring off the words, and shaking her cloth at the 
empty street. Thrift had abandoned the household. 

“ Amy knew but little of the truth. He said he had 
only the amount of two or three quarters’ salary in 
the lamented land slide. She saw the failing step, 
and that he did not like to have her note it. He was 
glad, though, of her help at the bank, which was 
needed now oftener than ever. The toil began to tell 
on little Amy. She didn’t lose her beauty, though. 
I don’t believe she will ever lose that. My boy, am 
I tedious ?”’ 

“Very. Go on.” 

“ Don’t blow your smoke in my eyes, then, or you'll 
swear I’m crying.” 

“Well, well; forward!” 

“Where was I? This went on awhile, the old man 


keeping the ship on the old tack, close-hauled, flag 
at the peak, and pumps a-going. But there came a 
day when the world could do little for‘ Abram Wood- 
son, and he could do less for the world. One morn- 
ing, when Amy was helping him on with his coat to 
go to the bank, he staggered and fell upon the sofa. 
The doctor came and said ‘Paralysis.’ He revived 
somewhat, but the old general was a wreck of the 
saddest kind. He couldn’t speak an intelligible 
word. Amy became his hands, eyes and mind. Roy 
Elwell was appointed acting cashier, for the directors 
would not supersede him at once. He lingered for 
months with his faculties at sixes and sevens. One 
day he said something that sounded like ‘ May tenth,’ 
and soon after he dropped anchor for the last time. 

“The bank officers, when examining his cash and 
accounts, discovered a deficiency of between one and 
two thousand dollars. And they who had held the 
old general as incorruptible said, ‘There is none true 
under the sun.’ His bondsmen were called upon, 
and the few, which finally means the many, thought 
they knew the cashier had used the funds in his 
keeping. : 

‘* Amy, living secluded with her old domestic, Betty 
Floyd, was ignorant of the affair at the bank. She 
knitted worsted work, and fitted ball-dresses for her 
schoolmates of old days. Young Skinnem offered 
her what he called his heart. By Jove, twenty young 
fellows would have come forward for her hand, but 
there was something in her way that wouldn’t let a 
man with a decent heart offer its Skinnem thought 
his magnanimity twenty percent. above par. He had 
inherited from his father the mortgage on the Wood- 
son homestead, which he threatened to foreclose. 
Troubles came in troops. 

“Looking over her father’s papers one day, Amy 
discovered a note addressed to her. It was in the 
neat hand of the general. It told her that he wrote 
this for her in case anything should happen to him 
—that the world, after he was gone, might judge 
him amiss. That he had, it is true, wronged her, his 
sweet, beloved daughter; that he had been false to 
his trusteeship; that their means were all gone with 
the broken land bubble — that his heart and thought 
were long sick with the secret of it; that, May the 
1oth of such a year, he had found his cash unaccount- 
ably short, and no man yet knew it. If he lived long 
enough he should inake it up; yes, make it up, every 
cent; but Amy must wait for hers; perhaps he could 
never make that up, and if he did not, would his 
darling daughter forgive him ? 

“ Amy bowed beneath this blow. Now appeared 
the reason of the unpaid bills and the ill-supplied 
household. And the thought came to the stricken 
girl, how once she had proposed to sell a share of her 
bank stock and buy a gold watch and chain, and on 
New Year’s morning she found them under her break- 
fast cup, a present from her father. I get all this 
from sister Nell, of whom she made a confidant. Yes, 
Hal, Amy bowed as the lily bows when blown upon. 
She was lily without and rock within. She sent for 
Roy Elwell. She pressed Roy until she drew from 
the reluctant fellow the affair as viewed by the direct- 
ors. It was a plain case tothem. A land enterprise 
—an opportunity for making money —and the cash- 
ier yielding to temptation, borrowed the funds of the 
bank, thinking to enrich himself, and return the 
money. They were all the more ready to look on 
the dark side for him, as many of their dollars had gone 
the way of his. The fever had been among them, too. 

“This point of view was not plain to Amy. Through 
Elwell, who had been made cashier after the death of 
the general, she obtained permission from the offi- 
cers to make a personal examination of the books, 
to be aided by Roy. Her knowledge of bank routine 
was now serviceable. 

“ About this time I returned from an India voyage. 
I served as boy in the bank awhile, you remember, 
and Roy, with her consent, invited me to lend them 
a hand. I was glad for her sake, not to say my own. 

“Hal, are you yawning?” 

“ Spin away, spin away, my old boy.” 

‘Well, we met and made our plans, agreeing to 
make researches after Elwell had finished his day’s 
work. By George, Hal, you ought to have seen the 
girl. Her perceptions were all quickened by pride 
and love for the honor of the old man. The theory 
of the directors was not the theory of the daughter. 
She admitted nothing but the existence of an error 
that might yet be revealed. Roy and I followed her 
with a low assent. We began. We turned to that 
May the roth, which he mentioned in the note and 
‘named in the night of his speechlessness. We took 
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the first entry of the deposits; we analyzed it. If 
bills, it was not so noted; if checks, we followed them 
to their final entry. And so through each and all. 
Amy surprised us by her thoroughness. Items that 
Roy and I were willing to check, as being correct be- 
yond question, she looked to again and again before 
dismissing. The general had been too much harrowed 
by the trouble to make any systematic analysis of that 
day’s transactions at the time. Who knows but the 
error, if one, would have been detected had he called 
his quicker-eyed daughter into his confidence ? 

“We finally arrived at the end of that day’s labor, 
and summing up the figures, we found the balance on 
hand was two thousand dollars less than the amount 
required. Here now was a chance for speculation. 
What became of the sum? Amy was not long in de- 
ciding that its equivalent had been mislaid—some 
check misplaced; but this was merely guess-work. 

“ Her proposition, at the next meeting, was to search 
thoroughly the papers in the safe. Not succeeding 
there, books and papers in the vault were taken, one 
by one, and turned, leaf by leaf. Thorough? I think 
so. It wasa slow, laborious process. Her patience 
was astonishing. Her glance seemed as though 
*twould burn the papers it fell on. But they could 
not reveal a secret not in their keeping. 

“Where was the waste paper put? In a basket. 
And emptied where? Roy couldn’t say. The old 
woman who swept the rooms was called. She emptied 
it, when full, into the dark closet. Sometimes when 
out of shavings she used a little of it to start the fire. 
Amy turned pale. The search among the contents of 
the closet was assigned for the next day. Was it nar- 
| rowed to this, the chance of finding a valuable paper 
in the rubbish? She would have had more heart, but 
for the knowledge of those occasional handfuls taken 
for kindling. Piece by piece we went through this 
accumulated heap of dusty, gone-by papers, and with- 
out success. 

“Roy and I had not foreseen the end—failure. We 
didn’t anticipate having to see that noble girl sit 
down disconsolate, with the tears falling upon her 
fallen hands. By Jove, I wouldn’t have begun the 
work. It was joy for me to labor with her all the 
way, but when that labor was brought to the bitter 
end—to see hope go out of her heart by her blessed 
blue eyes! Roy attended her home. 

“The next day he and I were seated in the bank, 
talking over the affair. ‘Roy,’ said I, ‘the Borneo, 
Charlie Lane, is due; can’t we see, from the skylight 
in the garret, if she is in the bay ?’ 

“He proposed going up to see. Roy went ahead 
and opened the skylight. The place was dusty asa 
| grave, and just as jolly. There was no Borneo in sight. 
| Account books and bundles of papers lay here and 
| there, with dust upon them nearly inch deep. And 
over these things, that had one day a meaning and a 
value, and neither now, the spiders had woven their 
homes, and were having in turn their littlecares. We 
looked about us curiously. Roy remarking a book 
on top of a pile, less dusty than the others, proposed 
to me to take it down stairs as a curiosity. I did. 
The skylight was lowered, and two sunbeams, that 
had vanished as we opened the light, came back 
again, and lay athwart one another like bars of dusty 
gold. Downstairs we sat and examined our prize. 
It was not a bank book, but a ledger, evidently be- 
longing to the general, and filled with records of deal- 
ings long years before, when in the wood and coal 
business. The writing was neatness itself. Rarely a 
| blot or an erasure did we see, as Roy sat rather in- 
| differently turning the leaves. Occasionally there 
| remained an unbalanced account. The fuel had 
| become smoke and ashes long ago, and the debtor 
| dust, may be. Here was one Job Jones, charged 
| with a cord of wood a generation ago. Out of this 
| 
| 
| 
| 





scanty material we imagined a history for this later 
Job. We invented for him little pleas for his delin- 
quency ; that he had married a wife ; that he had left 
the town; that he never had it; that it was only half 
acord; that he paid for it at the time, etc. Never- 
theless, it is a shame, Job Jones, for you to owe for 
ever for the fuel that boiled your kettle, and blessed 
your hearthstone, and, perchance, warmed to life 
one of the innumerable little Joneses, we concluded. 
Didn’t his ears burn? 

“While we were laughing over this, the door softly 
opened, and Amy Woodson appeared. I had almost 
expected ’twas the ghost of the said Jones. 

“She wished again to see the book containing those 
entries of the 1oth of May. Roy brought it. Amy sat 
at one side of the table; Elwell and I at the other. 
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done before her, with dreamy, misty eyes. We men- 
tioned the reason of our mirth. I took the book, 
carelessly, and opened it, Roy and Amy looking on as 
I turned now one leaf, then three or four together; 
when ‘My heavens!’ I exclaimed. They started. 
Amy leaned over the table. Her breath went and 
came quickly. By Jove, I can feel it now, on my 
cheek. Never a wind can blow that away. There, 
staring us all in the face, were two one thousand dol- 
lar bank bills. I swear I saw joy go into her eyes. 

“It was pretty clear to her. There was fresh writ- 
ing on the credit side of an account. The old gene- 
ral had had the book from the garret and upon his 
table that roth of May. Exchanging the bills for some 
customer, he had laid them on the open book and 
absently closed it. It was then returned to its old 
place in the garret. His mind being distracted by his 
pecuniary troubles, the transaction of the bills had 
made no mark upon his miemory. This was our theory. 
“ Amy had dreamed, singularly, that she was greatly 
comforted by a book, and this was the reason of her 
coming and calling for the one we had first examine.” 

“And you say Amy married Roy?” 

“Ay, ay; and their boy they’ve named Frank 
Manly Elwell. Turn in, Hal, I must look after my 
girl, the Szsset.”’ 

I obeyed; and in a moment more I thought I 
landed on a wharf in Bramblehead, and the first sign 
that met my eye was “Job Jones, Dealer in Coal, 
Wood and Bark, For Cash Only.” <A _ beak-nosed, 
fiery-eyed little old man leaned over an old-fashioned 
door that was divided in the middle, half shut and 
half open. 

“ Job Jones,” said I, “ Frank Manly and Roy Elwell 
have judged you unjustly. 
thought you owed for,’”’ I continued, as his glassy eyes 
seemed to demand an explanation. The little man 
was silent, but he gave me a look which said plainly 
enough, “ What is human justice to me, or injustice ?”’ 

And Job Jones, for I could not think of him as any 
other being, became instantly a statue of ice; a tear 
trickled from each eye, and another trembled splen- 
didly from its nose, and in the sunshine they became — 

I awoke, and instead of Job Jones, my eyes fell 
upon Jim the steward, who was setting the breakfast 


That cord of wood they | 





in the cabin of the Suzset, on the table over which | 
this tale was told to me as I tell it to you — only that | 
drowsy gleam of the cabin-light falls not upon the , 
paper, and never will. — Hiram Rich. | 
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LINGERING SUPERSTITIONS. 





THOUGH the period in which we live is one of 
doubts, and unsettled convictions, and new religions, | 


down to us from the long, long ago, continue to live, 
and instances of unshaken faith in them are to be | 
observed every day. Nor is it among the ignorant 
and illiterate only that these old-witch notions are re- 
cognized. There is a fascination about them for all 
classes and races of mankind. The chatelaine some- 
times worn by ladies of wealth and high social posi- 
tion, is sure to have a miniature steel horse-shoe 
attached to it “for luck,’’ while the real horse-shoe 
is invariably to be seen nailed up, as an amulet, 
somewhere in the rookeries occupied by families of 
the African race. Queen Victoria is said to share in 
the superstitions so common among the Highland 
Scotch people, with whom she so loves to dwell. 
With the old-wife nostrums and traditions that have 
been transmitted from generation to generation 
among the simple peasants, the Queen is stated, on 
credible testimony, to be deeply imbued. Leading 
English newspapers, for instance, are responsible for 
the statement that when the Prince of Wales, a few 
months since, lay at the point of death, a butcher, 
by command of Her Majesty, waited in an adjoining 
chamber, with a lamb, to slaughter which he was to 
be ready, at a moment’s notice, in order that the 
patient might be wrapped in its reeking skin, as a 
last chance of imparting warmth to a frame upon 
which the icy hand of death seemed to have been 
already laid. 

Walking in a New York street, one day, I saw ap- 
proaching me a well-dressed lady, evidently a person 
of good social position. Hoisted against the wall of 
a house was a ladder, on reaching which the lady 
paused, evidently remembering, that to walk under 
a ladder brings bad luck. The foot of the ladder 
was planted outside the edge of the curbstone, and 
the street was muddy; but the lady tucked up her 
skirts bravely, and tripping on tiptoe through the 





She pored over the page, as her father had, doubtless, 
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clay, passed the ladder on the outside, and pursued 





her walk. As I went on, I noticed that a semicircular 
path had been beaten by many footsteps on the mud 
outside the ladder, proving that many persons going 
to and fro had avoided passing under it. Surely, 
thought I, there must be something in this, after all ; 
and, as I wended my way, I really felt uncomfortable 
with the folly of having passed under a ladder 
weighing upon my mind. 

Opening an umbrella in the house is a cause of 
terror to some persons, who would not fear to attack 
a burglar or a fierce bulldog. An eccentric landlady 
of mine once shrieked, and nearly went into fits, 
when she saw me open a wet umbrella in the hall- 
way, to let it dry. It would bring bad luck on all 
dwellers in the house, she said, if an umbrella were 
opened upwards, as if for use; while no harm would 
follow if it were opened downwards, and placed in 
an inverted position. How much trouble and grief 
might be saved in families, if people would only 
follow this easy rule! 

Numerous odd superstitions with regard to curing 
what is commonly called a sty on the eyelid, are 
fully believed in by many persons at the present day. 
They will tell you that a sure remedy for the tumor 
in question is to gather a gooseberry-thorn at night, 
under some particular phase of the moon, point it 
nine times at the sty, and then throw it away over 
the left shoulder. It is possible that, during the ma- 
nipulation of this “charm,” the operator might acci- 
dentally touch the tumor with the thorn, lancing it 
so as to give relief, and thus corroborating the effi- 
cacy of the remedy. Many persons believe, firmly, 
that touching with a gold ring will remove the most 
obstinate sty. I heard it recommended, not long 
since, by a person of mature years and good educa- 
tion, who added that, to be effective, the ring should 
be a heir-loom in the family of the sufferer— say, 
one’s grandmother’s wedding-ring, for instance. 

An almost universal superstition is that a present 
of a knife, scissors, or other instrument used for cut- 
ting, is sure to sever the good relations existing be- 
tween the parties to the transaction. To neutralize 
this spell, it is only necessary for the receiver to pay 
the giver with the smallest coin of the country, thus 
reducing the gift to a purchase. The writer has now 
in his possession two gift pocket-knives, for one of 
which (it was in the days of specie payments) he paid 
a half-dime, and for the other the yet more inconsid- 
erable sum of one nickel cent. 

A very remarkable superstition, said to prevail in 
some of the Western States, where wild pigeons are 
very plentiful, is that bed-ridden people, if placed 
upon mattresses stuffed with pigeons’ feathers, will 
live to fabulous ages. There is a story of a family 


yet many of the old superstitions that have come | whose aged grandmother had lain for a couple of 
| generations upon a mattress of this kind. 


It was too 
bad, as the old lady had much property to leave. And 
so her dutiful grandsons, under the pretext of airing 
the mattress, took out the pigeons’ feathers from it, 
and substituted those of geese, which had the effect 
of qualifying the old lady for her funeral within a 
week after. 

There are numbers of persons to be found, at the 
present day, who would on no account set out upon 
a voyage or embark in any important enterprise on a 
Friday. There are men who always put on their left 
stockings and shoes first, and other men who always 
put on their right. And, should they by any chance 
make a mistake in the matter, they rectify it as soon 
as possible, else everything —so they think —is sure 
to go crooked with them throughout the day. It is 
stated that Dr. Samuel Johnson had a way of touch- 
ing objects, such as posts, with his hand as he walked 
along. When he missed one of these, he would go 
back and touch it, so as not to break some imaginary 
spell with which the action worked upon his mind. 

Candles figure much in the records of superstition. 
In country places, where they are still in general 
use, many people feel nervous when a bit of tallow 
detaches itself from the wick, under the flame, and 
oozes down the candle. This is called a “ winding- 
sheet,” and will be followed, they say, by a death in 
the family unless quickly removed. The circum- 
stance of three candles upon a table, at once, is looked 
upon as terribly unlucky, ¢ven by people whom one 
would not suspect of being superstitious. Here is an 
extract from an old journal of mine, giving an in- 
stance of this: 

‘There happened to be three candles on the din- 
ner-table, to-day. R started, turned pale, seized 
one of them from the socket and flung it violently 
away, saying that it portended death or marriage to 








one of the party. He instanced C——, who, he said, 
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had been sitting at a table with three candles on it a 
short time before he came to his death.” 

Now, R—— was aman of excellent education, good 
position, much travel, and average common sense, 
which seems to warrant the conclusion that supersti- 
tion is inherent in‘some minds, from which it will not 
be “ improved out.” 

Among the herdsmen who attend cattle on the 
steppes of Transylvania, there is a weird superstition 
that has much poetry init. They say that on the last 
night of the year, just as the old year is going out and 
the new one coming in, the cattle speak, but that what 
they say has never been known, since any rash person 
who approaches to listen dies upon the spot. It seems 
a pity to take the romance out of this, and yet one 
cannot help thinking that, supposing the tradition to 
be true, a smart newspaper reporter might be found 
who would take down the words verbatim, and find 
his way back to his employers with them, unhurt. 
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The superstitions concerning lights seen dancing 
at night over land and water are very numerous, and 
widely spread. In Wallachia the peasants have their 
“ gold-light,”” which is said to appear only at spots 
where treasure is buried. There is a tradition on the 
Bay of Chaleurs about a strange light that appears, 
once in a while, at a certain point, and is supposed to 
have some connection with a terrible event that hap- 
pened there many years ago.” . The lonely and dismal 
swamps by which the woodland regions of this country 
are so often intersected have their Will-o'-the-Wisps, 
and with these there are generally some ghastly su- 
perstitions connected.. One of the dreariest tracts I 
remember ever to have seen was a forest that had 
been converted into a malarious lake by the back- 
water arising from the construction of acanal, The 
trees had all died, and they stood there with their 
bare and blackened arms reaching up toward heaven, 
like skeletons praying to be released. Rotten timbers 
lay mouldering on the ponds in many places, and 
phosphoric lights from these would often be seen 
dancing here and there, soon after darkness had come 
on, Of these the duck-shooters and lumbermen stood 
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in great awe, for many persons had been drowned in 
the weedy, treacherous ponds, and the mysterious 
lights were supposed to be the spirits of the dead. 
Among certain classes in town and country, alike, 
dream-books are still in great request. They are usu- 
ally to be found for sale in the small variety shops 
common in the by-ways of New York and other large 
cities, and young girls, as well as women of mature 
age, are frequently to be seen consulting them. In 
many superstitions, number three is the magic spell, 
and so it is regarding dreams. To dream the same 
dream three consecutive nights, many persons believe, 
is an assurance that it will ‘‘come true.” If it does 


not, that makes no difference with the dreamers, whose 
abiding faith will not permit them to question the in- 
fallibility of the dream-book. The startling coinci- 
dences by which events dreamed of sometimes come 
to pass have tended to strengthen the beliefin dreams, 
which is nearly as prevalent among educated people 





lingering superstitions. 


by such in which there is not to be found some old 
crone to whom they resort when in trouble, for coun- 
sel through the medium of the mystic science. 

Every once in a while there arises a newspaper 
discussion with regard to the “divining rod.” Articles 
innumerable have been written to prove the efficacy 
of this magician’s wand in discovering underground 
springs, minerals, and hidden things generally, and 
there are at the present time many persons of cul- 
ture who do not hesitate to express their belief in it. 
That it has not been put to any practical use is an 
argument against it which its advocates decline to 
admit, since faith has power to smooth away all 
obstacles. Certainly there have been some strange 
evidences in its favor adduced by persons who 
profess to have tested it themselves, and it may be 
that science, in course of time, may come to throw 
light upon the divining rod, as well as upon other 
— Chas. Dawson Shanly. 
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THE LITTLE ANGLER.—Joun S. DAvis. 





as among the ignorant. And yet who knows whether 
these ave merely coincidences, afterall? ‘“ There are 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy ;” and whether that 
which we call superstition is not sometimes revela- 
tion, no man alive can say. 

That the belief in fortune-telling has not died out 
is attested by the numerous advertisements published 
in the newspapers by professors of that science. The 
business appears to be chiefly in the hands of women. 
‘Gypsy fortune-tellers” abound in the city of New 
York, as do “seventh daughters of seventh sons,” 
and they are consulted eagerly by persons in all con- 
ditions of life. Fortune-telling by cards is a common 
mode of proceeding with these, though palmistry and 
other processes of divining are also practiced. Amu- 
lets, charms, philtres, and all such accessories of the 
“black art,” are furnished at remunerative prices by 
all these professional fortune-tellers, and are fondly 
believed in and cherished by thousands of persons 
whom few would suspect of being so influenced. 
Among colored people the belief in fortune-telling is 





very general, there being but few quarters occupied 








THE LITTLE ANGLER.—One would like to know 
who the first angler was. He was a savage, without 
doubt, and in want of something to eat, so he went to 
catching fish for food. He speared them at first, and 
kept on spearing them until the idea of a hook thrust 
itself into his brain. If the truth were known, it was 
probably a boy who invented the hook, and while 
picking the bones of some fish that his father had 
speared. Boys take to hooks as naturally as birds 
take to worms, and it was a bird, perhaps, that sug- 
gested worms to that first bright boy for bait. An- 
gling is an instinct with all boys who are born where 
fish are. They fish at an early age along the seaboard, 
and inland they generally discover the trout brooks. 
They are as sharp as their hooks, and as dumb as 
their worms. The little angler that Mr. Davis has 
drawn for us is one of these bright boys. He isa true 
disciple of gentle old Izaak, for he handles his worm 
tenderly, as if he loved him. And he does, no doubt, 
for the sake of the fish he is about to catch with him. 
Enjoy yourself, my lad, for, as your master sings, 


‘* Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone." 
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BUST !—W. M. Cary. 
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DIALECT DOGGEREL. 





WELL, sonny, it pays to be honest, 
And run your shebang on the square ; 
When a chum of mine forgets it, 
We separates then and there. 
I kept telling Jim Smith this, — 
He allowed the remark was just: 





But he went his own gait all the same, 
His tune was—‘‘ Go it, or bust /"’ 


We were out in Kansas together,- 
Jim and me, —in the year Fifty-eight ; 

They had made it so hot in Missouri, | 
We concluded not to wait. ‘ | 

So we put, being peaceable men, “ | 
Even Jim soon saw that we must; 

I had only my oxen and cart, | 
And Jim not a red, being bust. 


We put, as aforesaid, to Kansas, 
And had scarce been there a week 
When we stumbled across an old miner 
Who had recent returned from Pike's Peak. 
He dropped there was gold there, one night, 
And showed us a bag full of dust. 
Said Jim, ‘‘ Le’s be off!" Said I, ‘‘ Wait.” 
‘‘Nary wait,” said he, ‘‘ Pike’s Peak, or bust!" | 


I sot and thought over the matter, 
And made up my mind that next day 
I would see about Jim and me going : — 
He'd turned in, and was snoozing away. 
I judged, from the smile that he wore, 
He was sharing the sleep of the just. | 
When I woke I observed it was late, 
And I was alone there — and bust! 


Unbeknown he had doctored my whisky, 
And gone back on me thus from the start; 
He had got up and got before morning, 
And stolen my oxen and cart! 
You had better believe I was riled, 
I've a sort of idee that I cussed: 
‘‘I'm going to go for you, Jim, — 
We'll see before long who is bust." 


| 
| 


| 
Why the doggoned cuss had absconded 
Was inquired, and the miner he told; | 
So the next day there started a party 
To go after Jim— and the gold. 
Those oxen of mine were our guides, 
We got on their track from the fust ; 
And we followed 'em, two days behind, 
Determined to ketch up —or bust! 


*Twas a mighty rough country to travel— 
All sand to the foot of the Peak — 
Vegetation about as abundant 
As that yellow fuz on your cheek. 
Not a tree or a shrub, — withered grass, 
And never a stream you could trust ; — 
There was alkali something in all— 
But no Peak, and no Jim—was he bust? 


The track of the wagon we followed 

Would be lost for a time, and then found, — 
Like the rivers that sink in that desert, 

And as suddenly rise from the ground. 
*Twas hotter than thunder one hour, 

And the next there would come a cold gust 
Slap down from the snows on the Peak ; — 

Four days, and no Jim! —had he bust ? 


The next day we sighted the wagon. 
**You have got him at last now,” they said; 
But he’s halted !—There’s something the matter— 
And what are those birds overhead ? 
Not buzzards! A ox, too, is down, — 
And a leg through the grass there is thrust. 
Halt, help! There’s a murder been done! 
‘Hullo, Yank!" Silence, men, — Jim is bust ! 


Poor Jim! At his feet lay his rifle, 
Close by it his whip and a boot ; — 
There were marks all round of a tussle 
With some treacherous dog of a Ute ; — 
A tomahawk spattered with blood, — 
And Jim lying scalped in the dust, — 
And daubed, by himself, on my cart, 
Was his epitaph — ‘‘ PIKE’s PEAK, OR BusT!" 
—R. H. Stoddard. 
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MOSSES AND LICHENS. 


GEOLOGISTS tell us of a time when there was no 
vegetation upon the globe except of the humblest 
. Sort; in the ocean the sea-weeds, and on the land 
the lichens and mosses. The earliest vegetable forms 
which are found fossilized belong to these low orders. 
No trees were known, and grass even, which now 
renders beautiful such places as without it would 
appear unseemly, did not then exist. Animal life 
was confined to marine forms, mollusks and radiates, 
or an occasional shark searching in vain for those 
delicacies which delight his descendants. Profound 
silence must have reigned, and even the noise of a 





| with us is that with bright scarlet tips surmounting 
|a greenish white, trumpet-shaped stalk. 
| kind of C/adonéa, and all its kindred are pretty. They 


|with scarlet caps. 


‘fried potatoes. 
| but beauty of words must be sacrificed in this case, 


tree-toad re-winding his organic mechanism would 
have been a positive pleasure. 

Solitude is said to be highly desirable, “with a 
friend in our retreat’ with whom to enjoy it, but the 
loneliness of those days must have appalled the most 
confirmed of celibates. He would have varied the 
monotony, perhaps, by throwing stones into the wa- 
ter, or by fishing for spirifers and trilobites, two 
ancient kinds of shell-fish. The fisheries at that 
time were unprotected by the State, and he would 
have enjoyed a famous catch. Even this innocent 
amusement, however, in the absence of companion- 
ship, would at length have become fatiguing, granting 
that he could have survived the deleterious atmos- 
phere of the period. 

The picture is not cheerful, but let us fora moment 
imagine ourselves in the place of this fisherman. 
What would we find upon.the great unclaimed plan- 
tation? Absolutely nothing but lichens. To one 
who lives where there are green trees and waving 
corn-fields, such a prospect offers little inducement 
to settle. But in our consideration of the plant life 
of that distant period, we must not be misled by pre- 
conceived and narrow notions of what a plant must 
be. After our attention is once called to the lichens, 
we will find enough to fully occupy our time, and we 
can only wonder how we have hitherto neglected 
them. 

The lichens are familiar to us all in some of their 
forms. We often find them in gray masses on rocks 
and trees, when they suggest some forms of coral. 
We find others as circular spots of varying size on 
the bark of trees, the rugged surfaces of which they 
do much to beautify. No fresh surface of rock or 
tree can be long exposed until these little adven- 
turers find a home upon it. They are the pioneers of 
vegetable life, drawing nourishment from the stones 
which they help to decompose, and by their decay 
preparing a soil suitable for the higher forms of 
plants. Some species hang in hoary tufts from the 
branches, and give a weird and solemn appearance 
to the trees. They remind one of the so-called 
“long-moss”’ of the Southern swamps. The latter 
must not, however, be associated with the proper 
mosses. Strange to say, its nearest familiar relative 
is the pine-apple. A very common form of lichen 
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work well into a collection of*mosses. We often 
find these red lichens upon logs in the woods, when 
they look like a pigmy army of skirmishers adorned 
There is a kind of lichen oc- 
curring upon cliffs in the Hudson Highlands, that 
suggests, from its crisp appearance, over-done 
The comparison is not elegant; 


| for the sake of accurate description. This variety is 
called Umézllicaria. There are some that are bright 
| yellow, while others are green, brown, or almost 
|black. Gray may be said to be their general color. 
They are of infinite variety and of the most fanciful 
forms. Sometimes there will be a number of little 
| trumpets, each superior one set in the mouth of that 
below. “Again, a mossy table will be spread with 
silver cups of wondrous pattern, the service of some 
fairy feast. There is one pretty flesh-colored kind 
(Beomyces) which we find as an incrustation upon 
the earth. Lichens are scarcely ever found sub- 
mersed, and generally they court the full blaze of 
sunlight. They are not met with on decaying matter, 
such forming the abode of the fungi, and they like a 
temperate and moist climate. They are oftenest 
found upon the northern sides of trees and rocks, 
and from this fact may prove of some assistance to 
those who are lost in woods. They survive upon 
mountain-tops, in deserts, and in high northern 
climates, from which other plants are absent. The 
finest species occur in the tropics, and the most im- 
perfect near the poles. One species furnishes the 
food of the reindeer, another yields the Iceland 
moss of commerce, and others furnish dyes, such as 
archil, and litmus. 

Alas! for our poverty of knowledge. We are not 
able to discourse learnedly upon the various forms 
of mosses. We can only advise our readers to give 
them more attention, and they will be delighted with 
their quaint appearances and cheerful tints. Some- 
times they will resemble a small pine forest, and in 
imagination we stroll down the shady pathways, and 
listen to the crooning of the branches. Again, they 
will take the ferns for their pattern, and, in delicacy 


soft and velvety cushion at the foot of an old tree, as 


if disposed for the temptation of the weary. It is so 


cool and so inviting that we cannot but delay. Some, 


like the sphagnums, are found in swamps, and by 
their decay from year to year, give rise to beds of 
peat. In these spongy plantations are often found 
some of the most beautiful of wild flowers, as the 
arethusas, sun-dews, and pitcher-plants. 
It is simply impossible to enumerate the forms of 
their seed capsules and, accompanying organs, es- 
pecially when these are examined by the microscope. 
Perhaps the best conception of them may be obfained 
by visiting some collection of antique armor, where 
shields, lances, and sceptres, with censers and cro- 
ziers, together with other implements, military and 
ecclesiastical, are thrown at random. Then conceive 
all the glittering emblems of medizval pomp and 
warfare to be reduced to fairy-like proportions, and 
we will gain some faint idea of the diversity of these 
organs. We sometimes think that the popular tales 
of gnomes and fays were the result of observation of 
the mosses. It takes but little imagination to call 
up from the ground a steel-clad army of spearmen, 
or a gay rabble of masqueraders, tricked out with 
monkish hoods or knightly helmets. Again, we say 
to all, go and look them up. They are to be found 
everywhere, and at seasons when other plants are 
not available. They occur alike on the shingled 
housetop, the crevices of rocks, and the pebbles of 
the brook. They are with us always, and by removal 
to the parlor may, in a shallow dish with water, be 
kept green and beautiful throughout the winter. 
Who has not been delighted occasionally in the 
deep, dark woods, by meeting suddenly some uncouth 
toadstool ? Sometimes he stands like a lonely China- 
man, submerged beneath his umbrella-like hat, and 
absorbed in a blissful Nirvana. If we remove this 
hat and examine its underside, we will be surprised 
at the beauty that reveals itself. The delicate gills 
seem too fragile to touch—and yet are so pure in 
their whiteness that we cannot refrain from handling 
them. A little further on we may come to an en- 
campment of these little Orientals, comfortably 
gathered in a circle, and listening, may be, to the 
story of some Scherazade. The colors of these fungi 
are often very brilliant, equaling even the hues of 
flowers, or of autumn leaves. The most intense scar- 
lets and brilliant orange tints are not uncommon. 
The outlines are as varied as the colors, but are 
generally quaint and sometimes amusing. They pre- 
fer dead animal and vegetable matter for their abode ; 
but some of the lower forms attack even the living 
tissues. They are found everywhere under favorable 
conditions, preferring generally moist and gloomy 
localities —shunning the light because their “ deeds 
are evil.” They are associatud in our minds with 
mortality and decay, but this fact should not prevent 
us from perceiving and. appreciating their beauty. 
They grow with the utmost rapidity, and are gen- 
erally of brief duration. Some claim that they are 
not organized creations, but are merely the result of 
accident; but this view can hardly be sustained by 
facts. The abundance of their seed, its infinite min- 
uteness, and its extreme levity, accounts for the 
universal presence of fungus forms. It appears im- 
possible to exclude spores. If we call the microscope 
to our aid, new beauties are constantly revealed to 
us. We can then study the moulds and .mildews, 
always far too common, and while amusing ourselves 
with the strange appearances, may perhaps discover 
something of the origin and use of these minute 
creations. At any rate, we can thus provide our- 
selves at any time with recreation, and learn to use 
with precision and ever-increasing delight, an in- 
strument which at this time is doing so much for 
the advancement of human knowledge. 

— W. W. Bailey. 
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A TARTAR SONG. 





My war-horse was fond of my singing 
The free songs of yore: 

But now he'll remain in the stable — 
I shall ride him no more! 


My Tartar girls, fair as the billows, ° 
In the tents will remain ;— 

They will find a new lord, and the horse 
A new rider again! 


But my mother — dear heart ! — when she loses 
Her rider so brave, 

Will be true to the love that she bears me — 
She will find a dark grave! 








of outline, will excel their models. Here will be a 


— Henry Richards. 















































POETIC CHILDREN. 


THE book that shall contain 
the best things that have been 
said and sung about children, will 
be the sweetest and saddest little 
book in the world. It will be 
sweet, because it will be full of 
the tenderest feeling; it will be 
sad, because it will be full of sor- 
The poets of all lands and 
all time have loved to celebrate 
these “little people of God.” 
They were as dear to the pagan 
poets of Greece and Rome as they 
are to the Christian poets of 
England and America. The most charming touch in 
the. parting of Hector and Andromache is the shrink- 
ing back of Hector’s child in the arms of its nurse, 


row. 


NN AEG 


‘* Affrightened by the nodding of his crest.” 


Danaé and her infant have floated down the cen- 
turies to us in a fragment of Simonides; and little 
Erotion is preserved forever in the amber of Mar- 
tial’s verse: 


‘* Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion ; 

Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 
Nipp'd away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou mayst be, 
That hast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rite be paid 

To her little slender shade ; 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar; 
But this tomb be here alone 

The only melancholy stone.”’ 


A greater than Martial has immortalized another 
child, —a little Greek girl of the time of Pericles: 


LITTLE AGLAE. 
To her Father, on her Statue being called like her. 


Father ! the little girl we see 
Is not, I fancy, so like me; 
You never hold her on your knee. 


When she came home the other day, 
You kissed her; but I cannot say 
She kissed you first and ran away. 


Ben Jonson wrote a touching little child-poem, 


which may be found among his “ Epigrams ” : 


ON MY FIRST DAUGHTER. 


Here lies, to each her parent's ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth ; 

Yet, all heaven's gifts being heaven's due, 
It makes the father less to rue. 

At six months’ end, she parted hence, 


With safety of her innocence ; 

Whose soul heaven's queen, whose name she bears, 
In comfort of her mother's tears, 

Hath placed amongst her virgin train ; 

Where, while that severed doth remain, 

This grave partakes the fleshly birth ; 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth. 





WEARINESS. 


The book would be sad as well as sweet, you see, 
but it would not be tragical. There is nothing dread- 
ful in the death of children, as there is in the death of 
men and women, nor are we troubled with regard to 
their future state. It is not for them that we weep, 
but for ourselves: it is our loss and not theirs that is 
so pitiful in our eyes. We feel with Vaughan, the 
Silurist, 

‘* They all are gone into the world of light, 
And we alone sit lingering here: 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And our sad thoughts doth clear."’ 


We should say, at a venture, that the poets of 
America excelled those of England in commemorat- 
ing and celebrating children. Take up the volumes 
|of almost any one of the former, and we are pretty 
| sure to find a little lullaby, or dirge. We open Bu- 
ne Read, for example, and are arrested by his 
| «Sunlight on the Threshold”: 





| ‘* As then I see her slender size, 
| Her flowing locks upon her shoulder— 
| A six years’ loss to Paradise, 
For ne'er on earth the child grew older!" 


A page or two further on we find “ The Light of 
| Our Home”: 


. 


** There is a freedom in thy looks 
To make the prisoned heart rejoice ; 
In thy blue eyes we see the brooks, 
And hear their music in thy voice.” 


We turn to Lowell, and see his ‘‘ Changeling ’ 


‘* This child is not mine, as the first was, 
I cannot sing it to rest, 

1 cannot lift it up fatherly 
And press it upon my breast; 

Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle, 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 

And the light of the heaven she’s gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair." 


| 

| We go to Emerson as we go to Nature —to be re- 
| freshed and sustained. He is large and calm, but 
| trouble has crossed his path, as it has the path of 
| others, and he, too, mourns 


‘* The darling who shall not return.”’ 


We know of nothing in English poetry finer than 





|his “Threnody,” though we know a great many 








poems of the kind which the world has pre- 
ferred to it. How noble this passage is! 


‘Ah, vainly do these eyes recall 

The school-march, each day's festival, 
When every morn my bosom glowed 
To watch the convoy on the road; 
The babe in willow wagon closed, 
With rolling eyes and face composed ; 
With children forward and behind 
Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 

And he the chieftain paced beside, 
Ihe centre of the troop allied, 

With sunny face of sweet repose, 

To guard the babe from fancied foes. 
The little captain innocent 

Took the eye with him as he went, 
Each village senior paused to scan 
And speak the lovely caravan. 

From the window L look out 

To mark the beautiful parade 
Stately marching in cap and coat 

To some tune by fairies played :— 
A music heard by thee alone 

To works as noble lead them on.” 


Very different are the simple stanzas in 
which Pierpont recalls his lost child: 


‘**T cannot make him dead ! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes — he is not there ! 


I walk my parlor floor, 
And through the open door 
1 hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 
I'm stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 
And then bethink me that —he is not there ! 


I tread the crowded street, 
A satcheled lad I meet 
With the same beaming eyes and colored hair ; 
And, as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that —he is not there!" 


But let us: turn over a new leaf in our un- 
collected volume of child-song, and read 
something that will make us feel happier. Here 
iG 18: 

A SONG FOR A CHILD. 
Sing, I pray, a little song, 
Mother dear! © 
Neither sad nor very long: 
It is for a little maid, 
Golden-tressed Adelaide ! 
Therefore let it suit a merry, merry ear, 
Mother dear! 


Let it be a merry strain, 
Mother dear! 

Shunning e’en the thought of pain : 

For our gentle child will weep, 

If the theme be dark and deep; 

And WW will not draw a single, single tear, 
Mother dear ! 


Childhood should be all divine, 
Mother dear! 

And like an endless summer shine ; 

Gay as Edward's shouts and cries, 

Bright as Agnes’ azure eyes: 

Therefore, bid thy song be merry :—dost thou hear, 
Mother dear ? 


Mr. Longfellow writes about children tenderly, as 
witness the little poem copied below: 


WEARINESS. 


O LITTLE feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary thinking of your road ! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 

Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask; 

I, who so much with book and pen 

Have toiled among my fellow-men,« 
Am weary, thinking of your task. ” 


O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls |! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light * 
Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 
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A CASTLE IN THE RHINE. 





AT one of the most picturesque points of the Rhine, 
midway between Oberwesel and Bacharach, the little 
ancient castle of the Pfalz stands alone in the centre 
of the stream. 

It is one of the old relics of robber-knighthood, the 
only one which has defied the storms and warfare of 
centuries, and which, until a very recent date, exacted 
tribute from passing vessels as in the days of old. 


every stronghold 
along the banks 
was a terror to 
the ships and 
barges passing up 
and down with 
their rich freights 
of merchandise. 
From each frown- 
ing tower troops 
of robber-barons 
and their retain- 
ers sallied forth to 
exact tribute for 
the right of pass- 
age. The resist- 
ance to these un- 
lawful and exor- 
bitant demands, 
caused much 
bloodshed ; and 
the whole river 
from Bingen to 
Bonn is bordered 
with tragic  le- 
gends of rapine, 
love and murder. 
What scenes 
arise and fill the 
fancy as the trav- 
eler drifts slowly 
down the Rhine on 
| a summer moon- 
light evening! 
How the gray, 
crumbling ruins 
of robber-castles, 
which crown the 
hills on every side, 
become peopled 
with the forms 
of their ancient 
owners! The 
Bishop of Bingen 
sits alone and 
savage in his se- 
cluded tower, 
while the rats 
crawl toward 
him; and in the 
great banqueting 
hall of Castle 
Ehrenfels, Charle- 
magne holds his 
revelries, and 
drinks huge gob- 
lets of Rhine-wine 
while the min- 
strels celebrate 
every bumper 
with a new song. The two brothers continue their 
bloody strife for the fair prize which neither won; 
and, gleaming like ghosts in the moonlight, the seven 
proud and beautiful sisters lift their heads from the 
water only to bury them again as the river sweeps 
on. The-rock of the Lorelei stands grim and dark 
and silent, and the water at its foot is still and black 
as midnight. Where is the witch of the Rhine, she 
who with her flowing golden hair and bewildering 
song lured the luckless boatmen within the reach of 
her beautiful arms, in whose luscious clasp the en- 
tranced victim was borne downward to the silent pal- 
aces under the water, there to moan in hopeless soli- 
tude forever? A witchery of music seems to float 
toward us from the depths of the rock, and we hurry 
on, fearing that we, too, shall yield to the magic in- 
fluence, and lose our identity forever. 
But how shall we escape the bewitching power of 








lof golden 
In olden times, when the river of poetry and ro-| world. 
mance was in its glory, when its castle-walls bristled 
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this river of romance whose banks flow with wine, 
and whose waters have mirrored the age of olden 
knighthood? We may wander the world over, but 
a day on the Rhine will cling closer to the memory 
than years spent among other scenes; and our eyes 
yearn for one more glimpse of the hills clad with 
vines, and dotted with ruins, till we are forced to 
believe in the power of the Lorelei, and to con- 
sider a lazy hour spent in her palace with a goblet 


Johannisberger the highest bliss in the 


The old German poets knew this influence well, 


with armed men, and their halls were thronged with|and their powers were divided between celebrating 
knights and fair ladies, and the wandering minne-| the glorious river with its precious juice, and warn- 
singers chanted their lays from bower to bower, | ing all young men and fair maidens not to approach 
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PFALZ CASTLE—IN THE 


RHINE. 


a spot where life was so delicious that the duties of 
this work-day world were forgotten. 

In 1814, the Rhine, at the precise point where the 
Pfalz is situated, was the scene of a brilliant action 
of the allies. Napoleon, after the bitter retreat from 
Moscow, had taken up his headquarters at Dresden. 
But being hard pressed by the combined forces of 
Russia and Germany, he retreated across the Rhine 
with what remained of the French army, pursued so 
vigorously by Bliicher, at the head of the Silesians, 
that oftentimes the German commander occupied the 
same room at night which Napoleon had vacated in 
the morning. On the night of December 31, 1813, 
Bliicher arrived with his army at Caub, a small vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Rhine, at the point 
where the Pfalz stands in the centre of the stream. 
The other divisions of the allies were already cross- 
ing the river at Manheim and Coblenz and driving 
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the French before them. Bliicher knew there was 
no time to be lost. The Russian pontoons were an- 
chored among the huge floating cakes of ice, and to 
gather them together and form the bridge was no 
small undertaking. Bliicher summoned all the boat- 
men of Caub to meet in the village church, and made 
an ardent appeal to their patriotism, calling for vol- 
unteers to assist in the great work of saving the 
Fatherland. 





The whole assembly rose as one man 


}to aid him, and by midnight the pontoons were 
| formed in a line across the river. Before day-break 
lof New 


safet Vy: 


Year's, 1814, the whole army had crossed in 
The French outposts were surprised, and the 
troops under Marmont completely routed and driven 
bevond the Vosges and the Sarre. In 1864 the fiftieth 
anniversary of 
this event was cel- 





=  ebrated, on which 
the old 


living, 


occasion 

still 
who had acted as 
that 
memorable night, 


men 
boatmen on 
deco- 


the 
Prussia 


received a 
ration from 
King of 
and the Grand 
Duke of Nassau. 
At the same time 
was in- 
serted over the 
gateway of the 
Pfalz, bearing an 


a stone 


inscription in 
honor of Marshal 
Bliicher and the 
brave boatmen of 
Caub. 
The 


is a 


Pfalz itselt 
small 
with a 


castle 
central 
tower, in which 
the _ bell 
which for centur- 


hangs 


ies summoned the 
boatman 
to stop and pay 
tribute to robber- 
knighthood. — In 


more 


passing 


modern 
times the castle 
still remained as 
the toll-gate of the 
Rhine where the 
Grand Dukes of 
Nassau exacted 
customs from all 
craft passing up 
and down the riv- 
er. Only at avery 
recent date 
the toll abolished 
through the inter- 
vention of 


was 


Prus- 
sia. 

Like all 
castles, the 


Rhine 
Pfalz 
is wreathed about 
with legends, and 
its low gray walls 
have 
many sad _ hearts. 
Stories are told of 

dungeons down 

beneath the water, 

where chains still hang, rusted to the walls. As long 
ago as 1194, the beautiful Lady Agnes, daughter of 
Palsgrave Conrad, was imprisoned in this dreary 
place, which, the legend tells us, had been built by 
her cruel father for that special purpose. Her of- 
fense was that she loved the young Duke of Bruns- 
wick, while her father had designed her hand for one 
of his own family, that the Palatinate might be handed 
down in his name. But deep waters and stone walls 
proved no obstacle to the lovers. With the assist- 
ance of the lady’s mother a secret marriage was con- 
tracted, but the daughter proudly refused to leave her 
prison until her father himself should open the door, 
an event which did not take place until a young heir 
to Brunswick had been born within the dreary walls. 
Our engraving of the Pfalz is a view of the interior 
courtyard, where is a well of pure spring water whose 


enclosed 





fountain head is far down below the bed of the Rhine. 



































DELFINE GAY GIRARDIN. 





From the Spanish of Emilio Castelar. 





THE memory of this remarkable woman is tenderly 
cherished by all the large literary circle among which 
she lived, and which she held, by her talent and grace, 
as with a spell of enchantment. Delfine cannot be 
called one of the great lights of modern literature. 
She neither brought the world captive to her feet, 
nor shed abroad the light of immortality. She was 
like the melancholy and silver moon, whose radiance, 





though pale and reflected from larger orbs, is always 
poetical. Her elegance of 
expression, her delicacy 
of thought, the tender- 
ness of her feelings, and 
the truth of her emotions, 
have given her a high 
position among modern 
writers, from which the 
two great evils of the 
present time, ingratitude 
and envy, have failed to 
remove her. 

Delfine wrote lyric 
poems, dramas, tragedies, 
comedies, novels, pam- 
phlets on various Paris- 
ian topics, all with never- 
failing vivacity, and with 
success seldom equaled. 
None of her works bears 
the stamp of great genius. 
None of them possesses 
a classic perfection; 
neither that colossal 
grandeur, oftentimes 
monstrous and dispropor- 
tionate, which character- 
izes modern romantic lit- 
erature. But they are all 
models of feminine grace, 
full of melody, inspiring 
repose, and exciting im- 
agination to graceful and 
poetic visions. 

There isa species of lit- 
erature in France which 
exists in no other coun- 
try —the literature of the 
salon, Women shine bril- 
liantly in this particular 
sphere, and attract many 
admirers, whom they hold 
fast by their talent and 
magnificent conversa- 
tional powers. This pe- 
culiar style of literature, 
however, although de- 
lightful and fascinating, 
is always superficial. It 
possesses more intellect 
than inspiration, more ar- 
tistic feeling than original 
and true ideas; and is ut- 
terly wanting in that pro- 
found depth of thought, 
subjective and to the 
fullest extent psycholog- 
ical, which is one of the 
principal characteristics 
of German literature. A 
poet or writer who re- 
ceives his inspiration 
from the sa/on, who seeks 
no wider audience, no other applause than he finds 
there, converts the ideas which gather in his brain 
into mere hot-house plants, feeble and beautiful and 
transient, which in larger light and freer air might 
have expanded into sturdy growths, holding them- 
selves fast against the storms of generations. 

Poetry, although by nature subjective, is eminently 
social. Both the epic poets and the singers of ancient 
times had all the voices of their people for a grand 
chorus. Pindar’s odes were sung with musical ac- 
companiments at Grecian festivals, and all the people 
believed they heard only their own thoughts, ex- 
pressed by the poet in divine language to be passed 
onward to posterity. In the deep ocean-like murmur- 
ing of the soul of a people there are always torrents 

of inspiration for the true poet. For this reason, I 
have said that all poetry is eminently social. But 
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the grand social spirit of peoples, where the ideas of 
an age glow together, condensing and shaping them- 
selves into everlasting form, must not be confounded 
with the artificial socialism of the sa/on. When the 
Tribune grew dumb, when the liberty of thought was 
silenced, when the Cesars reinstated the Consuls, and 
the Legions the Senate, the divine classic spirit of 
poetry passed from the hands of the people, under 
the influence of the sa/on, and there became like the 
inflated corpse of its former self. 

It is true that in the literature of the French salon 
there is nothing revolting nor degrading. In France, 
of all its 





as in Greece, it was difficult to rob poesy 





UP IN THE ‘TREES. 

merit. A thing so beautiful could not be changed 
at once in its entire nature, and while it lost its depth 
and immortal inspiration, it retained all its airiness 
and grace, which, its solid merit being gone, rendered 
it essentially trivial in character. 

I have said that women were especially distin- 
guished in the life of the sa/on. It is impossible to 
open a book of this grand literary epoch of France, 
which extended from the first to the second Empire, 
without meeting the name of Madame Recamier. 
What is the secret of her renown? The salon/ A 
muse of the salon was also Delfine Gay. She was 
educated in a modest home where poverty was by no 
means unknown. Her father had held a high ad- 
ministrative position under the Empire, but fell into 
disgrace, was retired, and after that occurrence the 
literary labors of Delfine’s mother were the sole sup- 











port of the family. Their house was very small, one 
apartment serving as parlor, dining-room and bed- 
chamber. But the refined spirits of the mother had 
made two little oases in this barren home, a balcony 
filled with flowers and birds, and a tiny boudoir 
where were placed a few cherished remains of former 
prosperity, and where the youthful Delfine used to 
creep away to write her first poems. 

The literary reputation of her mother brought them 
many illustrious friends, and her own beauty won ad- 
miration from all who saw her. At eighteen years of 
age her beauty was of that character which clings to 
the memory like a heavenly vision, exercising mag- 
ical power upon all who 
beheld it. She was tall, 
slender, graceful, with a 
face and mien both sweet 
and queenly; her finely 
arched brows shaded a 
pair of clear blue eyes, 
and her long golden hair 
fell in luxuriant, glisten- 
ing curls about her shoul- 
ders. The ensemble of her 
face and figure formed a 
beautiful combination of 
the Anglo-Saxon and 
Roman type, rarely seen, 
even in France. 

Together with these 
natural attractions, Del- 
fine possessed great ami- 
ability of character, which 
not 
the purity and goodness 
of her heart, but 
from the influence of a 
tender mother, saddened 
by poverty, who placed 


sprang alone from 


also 


all her hopes on_ her 
beautiful and_ talented 
daughter. 


In 1822, Delfine sent her 
first poem to a literary 
competition of the Acad- 
emy. It won extraordin- 
ary honors, the students 
all uniting in praise of the 
young muse, confounding 
their admiration of her 
beauty with enthusiasm 
for her verses. In this 
poem she sang of the no- 
ble heroism of the Sisters 
of Charity, and in others 
which followed soon after 
of the death of Napoleon, 
the glorious rising of the 
Greeks for their inde- 
pendence, the last day of 
Pompeii, with all its trag- 
ical horrors, and other 
subjects which excited 
her youthful imagination. 

All these poems were 
specimens of exquisite 
emotional feeling, with 
but little, if any, original 
thought. The soul of 
Delfine was like an 
£olian harp agitated by 
the faintest breath of air, 
sensitive to every beauti- 
ful object about her, as 
the surface of a quiet lake 
changes its color with the 
least variation of light; her heart was like soft wax, 
receiving all the impressions of her times. She was 
no director of the public conscience, nor did she give 
a single new thought tothe nation. She had no sov- 
ereign conception of realities. The pure surface of 
her mind was a mirror where all the ideas of the cen- 
tury were reflected,—a receptacle into which they fell 
to be returned again beautiful by delicious fantasy ; 
not strengthened, but softened and rendered harmo- 
nious. 

Such beauty and talent would not fail to attract 
many admirers. The journalists all united in sound- 
ing her praises, happy if their fair words gained them 
the reward of a smile. The court of the Bourbons 
awarded her a pension, and the leading men of the 
time deemed her friendship a high honor. 

Her fame crossed the Alps and the Pyrenees, and 
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in various journeys through Italy and Switzerland she 
found herself surrounded by those who, having read 
her works, eagerly sought her friendship. She had 
reached so high a position that her friends imagined 
a grand marriage for their favorite, and even went 
so far as to think seriously of a union with Charles 
X., hoping that Delfine might have the influence of 
a Madame de Maintenon over this descendant of 
Louis XIV. It is said that Charles himself was eager 
for this marriage, but the cares of the throne sepa- 
rated him from thoughts of matrimony. 

A wealthy banker sought the hand of Delfine in 
marriage, but she refused to listen to him. 
brated Roman 








|classic tragedies, ‘ Cleopatra,” 
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her husband, whom she loved and admired at the 
same time, gave her courage. The sparkling bril- 
liancy of her achievements may now excite a pardon- 
able regret for the genius and talent thus bestowed 
upon ephemeral literature. 

The friendship of a man of talent, who at that time 
controlled the French stage, sustained her in her 
passion for the drama. She made many failures in 
this particular branch of literature, but in several in- 
stances met with remarkable success. One of her 
is full of Egyptian 
feeling, and the beautiful queen of old is as real a 





| ° . . 
A cele-| creation as if she had risen from her tomb to tread | 





nobleman fell j il TTT 
deeply in love | 
{| 


with her, but the \ Mh ANA 
patriotic wertaa | i tl 
had decided nev- ‘== iW if 
er to marry ex- = 2m 

cept with one of WN 

her own coun- \ | 
trymen. To her IU HK 
re-unions there i} i Hl ] 
came a young WN) 
man of very re- 
markable  char- 
acter, at this time 
possessing nei- 
ther name nor 
fortune— Emil 


a 


Girardin. And 
to him Delfine 
gave her heart 


and hand. 

From that time 
she entered into 
the tempestuous 
life of her hus- 
band, into that 
rushing whirl- 
wind of ideas and 
actions; of en- 
terprises both 
political and 
mercantile; of 
passionate con- 
tests, victory, de- 
feat, applause 
and condemna- 
tion; of ardent 
friendships and 
bitter enmities, 
where seasons 
full of power and 
honor alternated 
with those of 
deep despond- 
ency and appar- 
ent ruin. 

The influence 
of Girardin pro- 
duced not only 
an entire change 
in the style of 
journalistic writ- 
ing, but a com- 
plete remodeling 
of the economics 
of the French 
Press. By ‘his 
powerful editor- 
ials and by start- 
ling schemes for 
financial combi- 
nations, calcu- 
lated to draw 
forth capital from the depths of that society where it 
lay hidden as secret as gold in the mine, Emil Girardin 
attracted thousands of readers to his paper, which 
seemed spécially designed to carry a new sensation 
daily to the satiated and weary mind of the French 
public, and which, by its brilliant versatility, com- 
pelled admiration, if it did not always command the 
approval of sober judgment. 

Delfine contributed much toward this success with 
her sparkling feuzl/etons, genuine monologues of the 
salon, where -keen criticism, elegant epigram, and 
above all a clear and chaste style, fascinated her read- 
ers, and revealed this brilliant spirit in a new aspect. 

Having once entered the lists as a combatant, the 
vivacious and versatile mind of Delfine allowed itself 
no rest. She labored incessantly. The audacity of 
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TEMPTATION. — “The man who is not tempted is 
dead, or is not born. He does not live. That it is 
different with woman, what man who knoweth her 
dare declare? It was she who tempted man in the 
beginning, and it is she who will tempt man to the 
end. ‘Who is she?’ asked the old alcalde of every 
malefactor whom his alguazils dragged before him. 
‘Truth lies at the bottom of the well,’ quoth he, ‘ 
woman at the bottom of every crime.’ ” 


and 
The old cynic 
who wrote this died long ago, and nobody wept at 
his death. Certainly no woman wept for him. How 
could any woman weep for such a man ? 

It may have been true that Mother Eve tempted 


Father Adam, in 
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the little matter 
of the apple, as 
the Good Book 
relates, but that 
was long ago. 
We-have chang- 
ed all that since, 
and to-day it is 
not woman who 
tempts man, but 
man who tempts 
woman. What 
has woman. to 
live for except 
man? He is the 
temptation by 
which 
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she is 
tempted, and to 
which she yields. 
It is her fate. Ii 
takes many 
In one 
it seems love of 
fine clothes; in 
another, love of 
society; ina 
third, love of ad- 
miration. This 
is the shallow 
way in which 
men see it. If 
they looked 
deeper they 
would see more 
than this. They 
would see that 
woman’s love of 
admiration, of 
society, and of 
fine clothes, was 
love of man. 
What is the 
“Temptation” 
that worldly 
knowledge is 
whispering in 
the ear of rustic 
simplicity ? It is 
not fine clothes 
and an idle life — 
song, and dance, 


and wine— she 
has read her 
ed by these. It 


shapes. 


prayer-book too 
Jong to be tempt- 


is what is behind 
them and what 
she yearns for. 
It is Man, poor 





TEMPTATION. 


the boards. In the exquisite apologue of “ Joie fait | 
Peur,” her whole woman-soul reveals itself in all its 
delicate purity and virgin-grace, and no one can lis- 
ten to it without shedding those tears which form the 
immortal diamonds of the poet’s crown. 
In the zenith of her glory, at the height of her for- 

tune, loved by her friends, and deeply respected even 
by the political adversaries of her family, — when her 
powers and talents had reached a glorious ripeness, | 
Delfine was called to give up her work. Consump-| 
tion rapidly undermined her delicate constitution, | 
and one starry night in June, her eyes fixed on the! 
clear heavens, Delfine fell asleep forever, with a sweet 
smile upon her lips, as if her soul had ascended from | 
this life to the world above, in the embrace of divine | 


| 
harmonies. — Helen S. Conant. | 


woman! It isa 

man who loves 

her. Who is he? 
UP IN THE TREES. 


WOULD we were there in the woods together — 

Two little birds in the midsummer weather ! 

Out of the winter, away from sorrow, 

With — think of it !— never a thought of the morrow! 
Up in the trees, whose branches are swinging, 

They sit in the soft airs, singing, singing 

A song in which youth and passion are blended, — 
That is always beginning, and never ended! 


Look at them there now, sitting, sitting 
Where owls are hooting, and bats.are flitting : — 
One is singing, the other is sleeping, 
While the Lady Moon through the lea¥@s is peeping !— 
And now look at us, — whose years ane doubled, 
We have missed so much, and have been so troubled — 
Would we were there in the woods together — 
Two happy birds in the midsummer weather ! 
—Fohn Sydney. 





























THE GARDEN OF GOD. 





From the German of Eiche. 





THE child lay on its little bed, very pale, and with 
closed eyes. The mother bent over it, weeping. The 
father stood near, very sorrowful. 

An angel held the little child by the hand, and, with 
sweet voice, spoke gentle, kindly words to it. 
when the child leaned confidingly on the angel, he 
took it in his arms, and bore it upward into the beau- 
tiful blue heavens. It was very still there, no sound 
but the rustling of the angel’s wings, which echoed 
through the broad space like the music of the spheres. 

The angel checked his course before a golden 
cloud. At his command the cloud parted, and with 
the child in his arms he floated into a large and beau- 
tiful garden. There flowers ofall kinds were blooming, 
large trees lifted their branches on high; all around 
were low plants and shrubs, while many varieties 
of creepers twined themselves about the strong 
trunks of the trees, or ran humbly along the ground. 

Among all those fragrant, blooming and fading 
flowers, angels of God were walking up and down, 
caring for them. Bright and beautiful were they, 
these servants of God! Yet while the faces of some 
were lighted up with an expression of 
great joy, the countenances of others 
were very grave and quiet. 

The child saw the solemn angels were 
caring for the faded flowers and dying 
trees, and that they lifted some plants 
from the ground and carried them up 
so high that no eye could follow them ; 
the joyous angels were tending and 
watering all those plants which were 
fresh and green and strong, and giving 
support to those which were weak. 

“Why do you leave the half-faded 
flowers ungathered, and carry away the 
rose just budding?” asked the child of 
a grave angel, who with gentle hand 
was loosening the roots of a rose-bush 
from the earth. 

“The rose shall blossom above, but 
the fading flower must finish its course 
here,” answered the angel, and passed 
out of sight. 

The guardian angel carried the child 
to where a mighty tree refreshed all the 
earth around with its cooling shadow. 
It stretched its powerful branches 
abroad as if it would defy the power of 
centuries. About its trunk a tender 
ivy clung lovingly, and at its feet fra- 
grant flowers were blooming. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” cried the child. 
“Let us remain here!” But alas! an 
angel with a sad countenance gently 
shook his head, and placed his shovel 
at the roots of the tree, which trembled 
to its topmost branch, and would have 
fallen had not the angel supported it. 
The ivy still clung to the tottering 
trunk, as if it would rather perish than be separated ; 
but the angel gently untwined it, and it fell helpless 
to the earth. 

“Leave the tree here,” entreated the child. 

“It will grow and flourish above,” answered the 
angel. 

“ But the ivy will die, and the little flowers will fade 
when the hot sun falls upon them.” 

“The little flowers and the ivy will be cared for!” 
And the angel floated on high, bearing the tree, 
through whose roots trembled a gentle sigh at part- 
ing from the earth which so long had been their 
home. 

Then other angels came, and where the tree had 
stood, they placed a glistening anchor, and twined 
the poor ivy all around it, and the delicate tendrils 
clung fast to the new support. The little flowers 
were watered with the angel’s tears, and they lifted 
up their fainting heads and bloomed afresh. Only 
one, a very small, weak plant, blossomed no more, 





and an angel clasped it to his bosom, and bore it 
on high to the tree, in whose shade it would awake 
to new life. 

The guardian angel carried the child to a part of 
the garden where gorgeous flowers were blooming. 
Their colors were beautiful, and of many varying 
tints, but they gave forth no perfume. All the ex- 


quisite odor which filled the air, came from one 


And | 











|a rose. 
a hot sunbeam had fallen upon it, —it withered away, | 
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little flower that timidly concealed its blossoms, re- 
vealing its presence only by the delicious fragrance 
which rose from its bosom. An angel took the 
modest flower and floated with it to heaven, and 
when the child looked at the brilliant blossoms all 
around they no longer seemed beautiful. 

“Why did the angel carry away the flower which 
gave the sweet perfume ?”’ asked the child. 

“To show how valueless beauty is, unless glorified 
by goodness,” was the answer. 


The child, lying in the arms of its angel, floated | 
jangels of Death. 


farther on. It saw a large bed of unwholesome 
weeds, among whose prickles and thorns a single 
lovely flower was striving to lift up its head to the 
light. An angel stood near, watching the struggling 
plant with great tenderness. 

“Why will not the angel help the poor flower ?”’ 
asked the child. 

“Because it must work its own way to the light, 
that it may bloom with greater strength and beauty. 
When it has attained perfection, it will be twined in 
the wreath which surrounds the forehead of the 
Eternal One!” 

The beaming cyes of the angel rested on the plant, 
and its leaves were covered with a heavenly radiance, 
and it became more beautiful than all the other flowers. 





NEAPOLITAN BOY.—GUuUSTAV RICHTER. 


“Pull out that ugly weed; it will kill all the flow- 
ers,” entreated the child, as it saw a hideous plant 
growing among a multitude of beauteous flowers, 
poisoning the whole air with its vile breath. 

“Even the weed has its mission,’’ answered the 
angel, “and until that is fulfilled, it shall not be 
removed.” 

Theu the child pointed to a daisy, which was grow- 
ing at the side of a proud tulip. “Take away the 
little flower,” said the child to an angel who stood 
near. “It will be crushed under foot by those who 
come to admire the splendid tulip.” 

The angel smiled kindly. “It shall be as you de- 
sire,” he said, and lifting the little flower gently from 
the earth, he carried it to heaven. 

A rose-bush full of buds touched the heart of the 
little child; for, alas ! the buds all fell blighted to the 
ground, some while they were yet fresh and green, 
others faded and dry. Not one remained to become 
But an angel gathered them all, and when 
the bush was bare of leaf and bud, he took it from 
the ground, and vanished with it. 

“ Why do all kinds of plants grow here together, 
so different from all other gardens?” asked the child. 
“ And where are all the trees and flowers which are 
carried away ?”’ 

“You shall soon learn all,” said the angel, and he 
pressed the child closer to his bosom. 

And now a terrible storm arose, which the angel 


and the child did not feel, but all around them great 
trees were uprooted, plants and shrubs were blown 
to the ground, and many flowers, which so few mo- 
ments previous had danced gaily on their stems, were 
broken off, and left lying on the earth. 

“ Look, how the dreadful storm of war rages over 
the world!” said the guardian angel to the child. 
“Those are immortal souls which it tears from the 
earth, and the solemn angels who gather up the bro- 
ken flowers, and break the few clinging roots which 
hold the overthrown trees to the ground,- are the 
But their rejoicing companions 
are the angels of Life, whose duty it is to guard the 
welfare of men so long as they remain in God’s great 
garden—the World!” 

“And now behold this little flower!’ The angel 
pointed to a forget-me-not, that with delicate, child- 
like eyes was gazing upward. But its little leaves 
were hanging withered on the tender stalk. 

“The poor little flower is sick. It is not happy 
here,”’ said the child. 

“It longs for other soil,” answered the angel, with a 
heavenly smile. ‘It is the flower of thy own life!” 





And now they floated higher and higher, and with 


|every throb of the angel’s wings, the air became 
| purer and more clear. 


The beautiful garden they left 
behind appeared desolate and colorless 
compared with the new glory which 
was revealed around them. Now they 
beheld the true Garden of God. 
Illuminated with the splendor and 
glow of a divine morning, all the flow- 
ers which had been taken from the 
earth were blooming here afresh; but 
with what infinite glory and beauty! 
There was the modest daisy, glistening 
like a brilliant star; the rose-bush had 
received its buds again, and they were 
unfolding in the glorious light of heav- 
en. The stately tree stretched out its 
branches, giving protection anew to 
the delicate plants which bloomed with 
fresh beauty in the refreshing shade. 
And through the whole space of 
heaven. echoed the sound of music so 
sweet and clear that it could proceed 
only from the presence of God! And 
there His countenance beamed so mild 
and loving, that the child stretched out 


burst from the lips of the mother: 
“The child is dead!” 

And the little forget-me-not was 
taken from earth by angels’ hands, and 


carried to heaven:!— Charlotte Peters. 
— ee — 


THE NEAPOLITAN Boy.—The artist 
who paints or draws children well 
possesses a happy faculty. Reynolds 
painted them divinely, his best exam- 
ple, perhaps, being “The Little Straw- 
berry Girl.” Stothard’s wee folks are 
| charming, as almost any book that he illustrated will 
|show, notably so the old editions of Rogers. To 
come nearer home, however, let us see what Mr. 
Eastman Johnson has done. There is his “ Barefoot 
Boy ’’ —it would be hard to find more real flesh and 
blood and life than he has put into that. His “ Little 
Drummer,” which is not so well known, is quite as 
good in a different way. Mr. Winslow Homer has a 
genius for painting children. We remembera recent 
picture of his—the interior of acountry school-house, 
which, with its occupants — roguish lads, demure lit- 
tle misses, and the pleasant figure of the young 
school-mistress, is delightful. A still later picture of 
his represents the playground before the same school- 
house, or one like it, where a string of country boys 
are playing the rough game of “ Snap the Whip,” as 
only such boys can. There is not one of them who 
is not full of character. Mr. William Hunt, too, is 
| superb in his handling of children. He reminds us 
of Gustav Richter, or, to speak more exactly, the 
“Neapolitan Boy” of the latter artist reminds us of 
one of Mr. Hunt’s spirited art children. Professor 
Richter’s work is later in point of time. It was so 
little thought of by himself that he allowed it to 
remain a sketch for years. Finally painted, it was 
exhibited, photographed, lithographed, colored, en- 
graved — in short, it was a great success everywhere. 
It is full of life,—the life of a brighter sky and a 
warmer sun than ours. 
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its little arms toward Him. And He 
took it on his bosom! ; 
At that moment a cry of anguish 
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MUSIC. 


THEODORE THOMAS. 


We forget how many years it is since Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
then known as a promising young violinist, began to attract the 
notice of musical connoisseurs by a series of excellent classical 
soirées, given in partnership with Mr. William Mason. Thomas 
was a lad of twelve years when he came to this city from his native 
Germany, and it was here that he received a great part of his mu- 
sical education. An American training is not apt to develop a very 
severe taste in art; but this young performer soon showed a knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of the highest forms of music which 
would have done honor to the training of any conservatory in 
Europe. He organized a string quartet with Mosenthal and 
Matzka and Bergner, and for several years the chamber-music 
soirées went on, to the great delight of a few cultivated enthusiasts, 
but without kindling much interest among the commonplace public 
who compose the average concert audience. Once a month, for 
several winters, we heard from this devoted band some of the lesser 
gems of composition in which the great masters used to delight. 
Generally they were well done; too, and in time the artists came to 
play with fine sympathy and spirit. Yet what dreary little concerts 
they were! A handful of enthusiasts, most of whom came with 
complimentary tickets, sat stiff and silent about the hall. 
seats yawned dismally among them. 
and cheerless. 


Empty 
Even the applause was cold 
When the enterprise was given up, four or five 
years ago, it dropped so quietly to the ground that hardly anybody 
noticed its fall. Then Mr. Thomas, who had ripened by this time 
into a conductor of no slight ability, tried us with symphonies. He 
had formed an orchestra, and drilled it, as well as orchestras could 
be drilled on the system then in vogue. ‘The members played at 
dancing parties and military parades for a living, and five or six 
times a year came together for the performance of Beethoven, and 
Liszt, and Berlioz. If they gave the score correctly, and threw into 
their work a reasonable degree of spirit and expression, we owned 
ourselves well satisfied, and came away applauding. The symphony 
concerts were not very prosperous. Fashion had decreed that our 
best society should listen to symphonies nowhere except at the 
Philharmonic concerts; and Mr. Thomas can hardly have done 
much more than meet his expenses. Meanwhile, 
had been maturing the great project of his life, the creation of a 
permanent orchestra. It should be kept together from one end of 
the year to the other. It should never play except under his 
direction. It should neither waste its time nor spoil its hand by 
the execution of worthless and vulgar music. It should embrace 
the best artists in America4 who should be well treated and well 
paid. We know how rapidly and steadily, under his quiet perse- 
verance, this model band was built up. 

Terrace Garden six or seven years ago. 


however, he 


It began operations at the 
There it played nightly 
all through the summer, and in the winter season went back to its 
old work of miscellaneous concerts and occasional symphonies. It 
was not until after its removal to more congenial quarters on the 
west side of the town that it gained fame enough to venture upon 
its annual tour through the provinces. The cultivated people who 
stopped for a few moments at the Central Park Garden, to taste 
ices and listen to a little music on their way home from a ramble in 
our great pleasure ground, were not long in discovering that this 
was no common body of players, and that they played no common 
tunes. In a little while the Garden was a favorite resort of ladies 
and gentlemen, while connoisseurs made pilgrimages thither night 
after night. Then the fame of Theodore ‘Thomas went all over 
the land. Strangers visiting the metropolis made it a point to hear 
this celebrated orchestra before they went home. Critics began to 
compare it with its most renowned rivals, and it was even whispered 
in many quarters that it played better than the Philharmonic. 
When it began its excursions outside of New York, it found the 
whole country curious to hear it and prompt to give it welcome. 

And, indeed, it is a marvelously perfect organization, not only in 
its composition but in its management. For half the year it has 
constant but not very fatiguing work in New York; for the other 
half it moves comfortably, in its special railway cars, with its special 
servants, from city to city, never making a long trip without rest, 
playing somewhere almost every night, and in the larger towns 
spending three or four days or even a week at a time. Life, for 
these musicians, is therefore a perpetual round of rehearsals. 

It may be interesting to compare the composition of a few great 
orchestras, and we give, therefore, a table of the number and dis- 
tribution of instruments in Mr. Thomas's band, in Sir Michael 
Costa's orchestra at Drury Lane, during the season of 1871, and 
in the orchestra of the New York Philharmonic Society : 


Instruments. Thomas. Costa. Ph itha e 
monic. 

21 36 

8 14 

ri II 

7 14 

2 2 

ey I 

I 

2 2 

CORI canes cas acsaaaeces ens I ‘fa ee 
Mo ois sss nacavescaa wees eres 2 2 2 
EEE Rea ern ee arr yee 2 2 2° 
ES rere ee eens 4 4 4 
ERM COCs ie av t he grke dade 88962? 2 2 3 
ER sarees ssl p Fifa kano 8 hae 3 3 3 
IN ee, sos ae ee reas I I I 
NE cay a Sianesiiee wes awue.s I I I 
a Te Shae dus sare a SiaeR I I I 
ME MEIER «oon ks chs pe ckels dos oebass'> I I I 
PU ds Go crew eee scan ans eers bax I I I 
PE socio cas ob 4.5 oi ike AREER ORES I I I 
y | SAR re re ee ean 55 67 IOI 


It will be seen that the violins in Mr. Thomas's band are fewer in 
proportion than those of the Philharmonic orchestra ; but this infe- 
riority in number is more than counterbalanced by their matchless 
perfection of exsemdle. The wonderfully pure intonation, precision 
of attack, and unity of coloring and spirit, give a force and brilliancy 
to the sixteen violins under Mr. Thomas, which the thirty-six under 
Mr. Bergmann have certainly never acquired. Moreover, Mr. 
Thomas does what other conductors in this country as a rule do 
not attempt; he insists upon unity in the bowing; all the up- 
strokes are taken together, all the down-strokes together. Whata 
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difference this makes, in the execution of delicate works, the mu- 
sician will at once understand. We have never appreciated more 
thoroughly the splendor of these violins than in the opening mea- 
sures of Gluck's ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis'’ overture which they played 
at Steinway Hall last November. Their execution was so beautiful, 
in all the requirements of good violin playing — sweetness, strength, 
clearness, accuracy, and breadth of expression — that it was almost 
startling. Nor are the distinctive merits of this band solely in the 
violins. The delicacy and brightness of the reeds, and the round, 
rich, faultless tones of the brass are equally remarkable ; ‘while the 
balance of the instruments, it seems to us, could hardly be im- 
proved. Mr. Thomas is one of the pleasantest of conductors to 
look upon. Quiet and self-possessed, he does not distract attention 
by extravagant gestures. He is enthusiastic, but not demonstra 
tive; quick and decided, but always calm. His temperament is 
rather cheerful, and his interpretation of a piece of music is 
generally vivacious rather than sentimental. If, for instance, there 
are two ways of giving a symphony, we may depend: upon it that 
Mr. Thomas will choose the brighter. He is apt to take the ¢empo 
a trifle quicker than other conductors —he never takes it too slow. 
Mr. Bergmann may excel him in leading an orchestra through the 
delicate strains of reverie and melancholy music; Mr. Thomas, 
though he never is led away into mere noise and vulgar displays of 
strength, exults rather in his vitality and masculine vigor. 

We should overlook one of the distinguishing merits of this noble 
young conductor if we neglected to speak of the programmes fot 
which his concerts have become famous. Every year they grow 
The trivialities of art have no place in 
them, save occasionally at those a/ fresco entertainments in the 
summer, when audiences are amused with Strauss in the intervals 
of claret-punch and ice-cream. 


richer and more striking. 


But at the winter symphony con- 
certs nothing is given except the grandest works of the classical 
school and the most characteristic productions of the new genera- 
tion of writers. ‘The new men rather predominate. This is not to 
our taste; but we have other opportunities of, hearing Mozart and 
Beethoven, while it is chiefly to Theodore Thomas that we are in- 
debted for a prompt knowledge of all that Liszt and Wagner are 
doing. Laugh, and shudder, and yawn, as some of us may, over 
the vagaries of this modern music, we cannot afford to ignore it; 
what all the world listens to, we must grant a hearing; and even 
the most prejudiced must see that Wagnerism is making its way 
THE OPERA. 

Madame Lucca and her more or less tuneful companions are 
traveling, while we write, from city to city, and if report speak the 
truth, their managers are not making a great deal of money. Indeed, 
we are assured that they made very little money in New York, the 
size of the audiences being greatly out of proportion to the pecu- 
niary transactions at the box office. This is not a result to be 
deplored except by the personal friends of Mr. Jarrett and Mr. 
Max Maretzek. It would have been a misfortune for art, and upon 
the whole a rather discreditable thing to the public, if an opera 
company, organized without a tenor, without a baritone, without a 
contralto, without a basso, without a chorus, had been financially 
successful. We trust such a venture may never be tempted here 
again. The troupe is coming back in February, the project of 
going to Havana being abandoned (if, indeed, it ever was seriously 
entertained); and if Mr. Maretzek has a regard for his own, for- 
tunes, he will try to strengthen it in some way before it again tries 
the patience of the metropolis. 

The Germans, meanwhile, have been trying opera with a com- 
pany rather better than the Teutonic average, and with much of 
that spirit, and respect for musical exsemd/e, which so often makes 
German opera tolerable even when it is very bad. A good, though 
of course not a great soprano, a fair tenor, a good bass, an indif- 
ferent-good contralto, and various extra members, are the chief 
ingredients in Madame Lichtmay’s company. They tried their 
fortunes at first in a pretty little theatre up town, built in connec- 
tion with the Terrace Garden; but, although there is a large Ger- 
man population in that part of the city, a mysterious and awful fate 
seems to have decided that German opera shall never prosper save 
in the gloomy labyrinths of the Stadt Theatre. 

VARIOUS CONCERTS. 

Of miscellaneous concerts the season has not been extraordinarily 
prolific. ‘The best have been those given by Mr. S. B. Mills and 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, in Steinway’s smaller hall, —a series of 
classical chamber-music so/rées which have aroused a great deal of 
interest among cultivated listeners, though of course they have 
offered few temptations to the profane vulgar. Mr. Mills and Dr. 
Damrosch are, in the true sense of the word, artists. They are not 
merely masters of their respective instruments, but reverential 
students of the great masters of music, and sympathetic interpre- 
ters of their best legacies to the world. They have played long 
enough together to establish that close musical saffort essential to 
the proper delivery of chamber compositions, and they have had in 
these little concerts the co-operation of two or three worthy com- 
panions, notably Mr. Frederic Bergner and Mr. George Matzka. 
It would be difficult to find a quartet capable of handling the piano, 
violin, violoncello, and viola with a nicer finish and a nearer ap- 
proach to unity of spirit than these four gentlemen. The most 
accomplished of the vocalists who have taken part in the Mills and 
Damrosch concerts is Mdlle. Anna Drasdil, a contralto, who has 
made an enviable reputation in London. She has a voice of a 
curiously metallic and masculine quality, almost like a tenor: not 
rich, yet never harsh; not sweet, yet pleasant, flexible, and sym- 
pathetic. Perhaps her rank as a vocalist was somewhat exaggerated 
in the first criticisms on her appearance. Her delivery is faulty, 
but the simplicity and pathos of her style are worthy of all praise. 

Mr. J. H. Bonawitz has been giving some ‘‘ Saturday Popular 
Concerts "’ at Steinway Hall. Mr. Bonawitz is a good musician, and 
a worthy gentleman who apparently lacks the faculty of getting 
along, resembling therein a great many of the famous men of his 
profession, to whom Nature gave almost everything except prac- 
tical common sense. Mr. Bonawitz illustrated this deficiency by 
making up his popular entertainments with symphonies and similar 
abstruse works, miserably played by a poor orchestra. The pro- 
grammes were too good to suit the general public, and the exe- 
cution of them was too bad to suit connoisseurs. 
both classes stayed away. 


Consequently 


LITERATURE. 





THE impertinent English question of fifty years ago—Who reads 
an American book? recurs to us, in view of several recent works 
which purport to deal with American Literature, and suggests the 
pertinent question — Who wants to read American books, if what is 
now written of them is true? We have had an impression hitherto 
that there was an American Literature, but the more we read about 
it, the less we believe it. If we read a few more such books as ‘' A 
Manual of American Literature: a Text-Book for Schools and Col- 
leges," of which Professor John S. Hart, LL.D., is the compiler, 
and Messrs. Eldridge & Brothers, of Philadelphia, are the pub 
lishers, we shall give it up altogether. We had occasion, a year 
ago, to notice ‘‘ A Manual of English Literature,'’’ by the same 
writer, and felt obliged to censure some of its mistakes. It was not 
a bad book on the whole, for so many had gone over the ground it 
occupied, and had said their say concerning it, that Professor Hart 
had only to follow in their footsteps, and re-echo their opinions, 
and be safe. He set himself a harder task in his present work—a 
task for which he is every way unfitted. He has collected, we sup- 
pose, a great many facts, such as they are, but some require verifi- 
cation, and more require correction. He is as inaccurate as Dr. 
Allibone, and more inaccurate than Dr. Griswold and the Brothers 
Duyckinck, to whose laborious volumes his performance bears 
about the relation that a Directory does to History. He has 
crowded it with names of no consequence, and, to make amends, 
has omitted names of importance. A name is a name to him; of 
the man or woman behind it, and his or her work, he knows nothing. 
He is incapable of taking the intellectual measure of the different 
authors of whom he writes, and he has no perception of the places 
they occupy in American Literature. Of what this Literature was 
in the beginning, what it is now, and whither it is drifting, he has 
either no conception, or has failed to make his conception com- 
prehensible. It is all a dreary muddle. 
really ; it only seems so now. 


We don't believe that it is 
When we shall have forgotten his 
bewildering multitude of petty literary facts, the few important 
facts of our Literature will group themselves clearly before us, and 
we shall understand them. Bryant and Longfellow and Whittier 
will then stand out from the choir of nameless singers who are 
named with and Hawthorne and 
Emerson will rank considerably above the legion of contemporary 


here and associated them; 


| prose scribblers. 
| We had marked a number of passages for quotation and com- 
ment, but the game is not worth the candle. When a Professor 
of English Literature can write of anybody, as he does of Washing- 
ton, that he ‘‘ was so immeasurably great in other respects, that 
it seems almost a profanation to speak of him as a writer," we can- 
not but feel that, in his case, the desire of Dogberry is accomplished. 
As a rule, the average American has no great respect for the 
memory of his ancestors. They were, doubtless, good people in 
their way, but their way was not his. This is not the age of stage 
coaches and sloops, but the age of railroads and steamers. It is 
the age of great new cities and palatial mansions, not the age of 
little provincial towns and rambling old houses. 
Boston, but New York and Chicago. 
perhaps not. 


Its type is not 
Perhaps Boston is in fault, 
We confess, ourselves, to a liking for Boston. _ It is, 
in many respects, our ideal of a pleasant city ; not too large, though 
it is growing rapidly in all suburban directions, and not too new, 
except in the neighborhoods it has recently taken to itself. There is 
a flavor of antiquity about it which is delightful, especially about 
the State House and Beacon Street, and agreeable elsewhere — 
even at the North End, where people of the poorer sort reside. 
Great men have lived and died in Boston, and History has been 
made there. What this History was, and who these men were— 
in other words, what Boston was, and is, is the subject of a chatty 
volume, written by Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, and entitled ‘‘ Old 
Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston." (J. R. Osgood 
& Co.) The class of books to which it belongs is one which ought 
to be cultivated and enlarged in this country. If the Englishman 
of to-day is proud of London and the men and women who have 
made it famous, the American of to-day ought to be proud of Boston. 
He ought to be proud of Philadelphia, and he ought to be proud 
of New York also; for, strange as it may seem, gentlemen once 
walked its streets, with none to molest and make them afraid. But 
Boston is the city to excite enthusiasm in the antiquarian mind, and 
Mr. Drake is the man to direct it. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
ground he takes his readers over, as familiar with it as Leigh Hunt 
was with London; and when we say that his book continually re- 
minds us of ‘‘ The Town" of Hunt, we praise it highly. _ Its inter- 
est is of a more varied character than the interest that Hunt 
awakens, and if it be not the same, it is because Fleet Street, and 
Bolt Court, and Button’s Coffee House, and Will's are not in Bos- 
ton; and because Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Pope, and Dryden, 
and the rest of them, were unhappily not Bostonians! Boston has 
had its poets and men of letters, however, and has them now, but 
they are not yet among the English Classics. The day will come, 
perhaps, when a pilgrimage to the home of Everett, or the house 
of Prescott, will be in order, as the day has come for pilgrimages to 
the houses of Hawthorne, ‘‘ The Wayside" and ‘‘ The Old Manse," 
in Concord, and the decaying old mansion in Raymond. Boston's 
belief in herself will not retard the time, and Mr. Drake's book will 
certainly advance it. It is thoroughly readable, and profusely 
illustrated, 


Nothing surpasses china in the way of household ornamentation, 
and nothing is rarer here. ‘This may seem a paradox to those who 
drop in at the china stores of our great cities, but if they will stop 
long enough to ask themselves the question— Who among my 
acquaintances has a fine collection of china? and to answer it, 
they will probably find it is not one. We have china enough here, 
but it is not good. Why should it be when the majority of us have 
not learned to distinguish between the good and the bad? We 
have heard, of course, of Dresden ware, and Sevres ware, and we 
are beginning to see Palissy ware, and Majolica ware; but we 
seem to have no settled taste in regard to the fictile and ceramic 
arts. Last year we took kindly to Wedgewood, say; this year we 
run wild over Venetian glass; next year—but there is no telling 
what we shall like next year. It may be Japanese porcelain, which 
is admirable of its kind, or Chinese porcelain, which is not admirable, 
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in an art sense, at all. 


palace at Pekin. 


Wang, or Tang, or Ah Sin, which is hundreds of years old. 


Putnam & Sons the publishers. 
including the Index, and it is in no sense exhaustive. 
well that it is not. 


edge, in the same direction, they will know where to find it. 


are probably the best for English readers. 


which Mr. Treadwell gives his readers the clew. 


taste. 


— os — 


Biographical literature has lately received a valuable addition in 
‘*Thorvaldsen; his Life and Works,"’—a translation from the 
(Roberts Bros.) 
There is no reason why the lives of artists should not be as inter- 
esting to the world as the lives of authors, but, unfortunately for the 
Few have been happy in their biographers, — 
happy enough, that is, to be remembered by their lives as well as 
We like 
him as he stands before us in M. Plon's volume, and we shall 
M. Plon has made a careful study of 
his career; he gives us a list of the authorities he has consulted, as 
every biographer should, and he gives us, in addition to his art- 
criticism, examples of the art that he criticises. His selection, which 
is made with great judgment, shows us the sculptor at his best. He 
was a strong manly artist, to whom noble things naturally came. 
He was the last sculptor to whom the divinities of Greece revealed 
themselves, and, if we may trust the impression which his work has 
made upon us, he was, with the exception, perhaps, of Flaxman, 


French of Eugene Plon, by Miss I. M. Luyster. 


artists, they are not. 
their works. Thorvaldsen is an exception to this rule. 


always remember him by it. 


the best of the moderns. 





Mr. John Forster is distinguished in England as a viographcr, 
His Life of Goldsmith is a pleasant book ; 
but we recall nothing else from his pen that we should care to read 
again for its own sake. His Life of Landor was heavy reading ; and 
his ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), of which 
two volumes have been published, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. He 
knew Dickens intimately for many years, but whether he really 
If he did, he has concealed his knowl- 
He fails to make us know the man Dickens, but he con- 
trives to let us know what John Forster thinks of the writer Dickens. 
And that 
In fact, we like Dickens less than when he 
was alive; and if the race of Forster is to be perpetuated, we should 
prefer to have our biography written by an enemy. We are com- 


it is difficult to see why. 


knew him may be doubted. 
edge. 


We have too much of Forster, and too little of Dickens. 


little is not agreeable. 


manded to forgive our enemies, but not our friends. 


Women are not fitted to be biographers, 


only the best, or the worst, of their heroes and heroines. 


Poems.” 
astic, and so meagre in facts. 
imagines, the lacking material exists. 
centre of a literary circle. 


outlines of their life in New York. 
who could have assisted Mrs. Ames in her loving task. 


The present writer knew them well from the beginning of their 
Alice came here first, and at the instigation of Dr. Gris- 
wold, who was the means of bringing out the first collection of 
verse in which she and Phoebe figured ; and who greatly admired 
her genius. Always an enthusiast, or an iconoclast, he set her above 
all the female poets of the day, and was ready to strike down every 
His violent friendship made 
her enemies among those who did not know her. When they came 
Pheebe soon followed 
Alice hither, with a younger sister named Elmina, who was very 
beautiful, and who wrote beautiful poetry, which was like Alice's, 
She 
She 
wrote parodies, one of which, a burlesque of Bayard Taylor's 
ballad of ‘‘ Manuela,’’ was as good as the ballad it burlesqued. 
They were all clever, but not hard to do, we imagine, — certainly 
not so hard as the parodies of Mr. Calverley. Her serious poetry 
was like Alice's; its finish was better, but its poetic value was less. 
What value will ultimately be set upon the poetry of both, posterity 
will decide, —as it has already done in the case of Mrs. Hemans 
and Miss Landon, and is now doing in the case of Mrs. Browning. 


career. 


one who disputed her pre-eminence. 


to know her, they were at once her friends. 


but more immature. Phoebe was much that Alice was not. 
was sunny and jolly, and running over with wit and humor. 


It is certainly poetry, and of a kind that is their own. 
tone is that of sorrow, which is very sweetly expressed. 


We never see the best examples of it, 
unless we happen to see some of the ‘‘ loot" which the English and 
French soldiers brought away from the sacking of the Emperor's 
The Chinese, themselves, are great collectors of 
porcelain, and hoard away the ware of one particular dynasty, the 
It is 
said to be as ugly as it is expensive. The natives of the Phillippine 
Islands are also amateurs in their way, so much so that the whole 
wealth of a family will frequently be represented by porcelain vases. 

To teach us something about the ceramic arts is the object of 
‘* \ Manual of Pottery and Porcelain for American Collectors," of 
which Mr. John H. Treadwell is the writer, and Messrs. G. P 
It is a thin volume of 161 pages, 
Perhaps it is 
There is such a thing as cramming too much 
into a Manual like this, which is all that is needed here now. 
When it is mastered, and its pupils are desirous of further knowl- 
Mr. 
Treadwell puts them on the right track by naming the authors to 
whom he himself is most indebted, of whom Birch and Marryatt 
Mr. Treadwell traces 
the outlines of what these and other European scholars have writ- 
ten on this subject, beginning with a ‘‘ History of Pottery,’’ and 
ending with a ‘‘ History of Porcelain.’’ ‘The former treats respect- 
ively of the pottery of Egypt, Greece and Rome; of Romano- 
British Pottery, Hispano-Moorish Pottery, Italian Pottery, French 
Pottery, German Pottery, Dutch Pottery, English Pottery, and 
Pottery Marks; the latter treats of the Porcelains of China, Japan, 
Germany, England, Italy and France, and of Porcelain Marks, 
and Marks and Monograms. The mere mention of what is touched 
upon here implies an extensive field of knowledge and research, to 
For what it is, 
his Manual is a readable one, and its illustrations are in excellent 


They are not addicted 
to research, and their judgments are apt to be warped. They see 
Mrs. 
Stowe is an example of this singularity of mental vision, and Mrs. 
Mary Clemmer Ames another, The latter lady has recently written 
‘*A Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary, with some of their Later 
(Hurd & Houghton.) We hardly know how to describe 
this book without giving offense, it is so well meant, so enthusi- 
Mrs. Ames complains of a lack of 
material, but surely if the Carys were the notable women she 
Their light was not shed 
under a bushel, but in the greatest city in America, where they 
resided for upward of twenty years, and where they were the 
It ought not to be difficult to fill up the 
There are scores of their friends 


Its prevailing 





ART. 





JOHN FREDERICK KENSETT. 

DEATH, which is mournful enough at any time, becomes doubly 
so when it strikes down those who are still in the prime of life, and 
who still have work to do. It is natural that the old should die, 
and it is—if not natural, at least certain that the young do die. 
But those who stand midway between them, and whose powers 
if they have reached their maturity, have not begun to decline —it 
is sorrowful to see these cut off. Still more sorrowful is it, if to the 


measure of their manhood, or womanhood, is added the divine gift 
of Genius. Genius is the one thing above all others that the world | 
will not willingly let die. The death of Garrick, we are told, eclipsed 


the gaiety of nations. The death of Byron did more than that — it 
set all Europe thinking. The death of Scott was a calamity to the 
world. And the death of Thackeray and Dickens—who but re- 
calls the pain he felt when the news of their sudden taking off 
was flashed across the ocean? The spell which great writers like 
these exercise over their contemporaries excels that of any other 
class of men, and far excels that of the artist. The death of an 
artist is, therefore, felt less, and is less widely known, than the 
death of a novelist or a poet. It is felt, nevertheless, and often 
keenly, by his limited circle of friends and admirers, to whom, 
through his works, which they are to see no more, and through his 
presence, which has departed, he was more than an artist merely. 
Such, to us, at least, was John Frederick Kensett, whose recent 
death we have to record. 

John Frederick Kensett was born at Cheshire, Conn., in March, 
1818. Of his childhood and youth no particulars have reached us. 
He was apprenticed—we presume at the usual age—to an uncle, 
named Daggett, who was considered an engraver of reputation, 
and whose specialty was the engraving of vignettes for bank-notes. 
He worked faithfully and well, but his heart was not in his work, 
or his work developed higher faculties than he possessed when 
he commenced it. At any rate, he devoted all his spare time to 
painting in oil, and at the age of twenty-two resolved to go to 
England to study it. This was in 1840, when American Art was 
an unknown quantity. He betook himself to London, where he 
met Rossiter, the painter, and his brother engravers, Casilear and 
Durand. Here he devoted five years to the study of the antique | 
and oil painting, maintaining himself during that time by engrav- 
ing. The picture by which he first became known in England was 
a view of Windsor Castle, which was exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. It was 
usual with this Society to have a lottery at a guinea a head, and to 
allow the holders of the two lucky numbers to select any two pic- 
tures in their exhibition. The winner of the first prize selected 
Kensett's picture, which is said to have been the best landscape in 
the collection. It was purchased of him, and with the money in 
his pocket the happy young artist went off on a sketching tour. 
He studied the Alps, and the Rhine, and the beautiful Italian lakes, 
and finally settled down in Rome, where his art-life began in 
earnest. His pictures reflected the scenes through which he had 
traveled, and gave promise of the excellence he was soon to attain. 
His reputation may be said to have commenced with a ‘‘ View on 
the Anio,’’ which he sent to the Academy of Design, in 1848. He 
was elected an associate on the strength of it, and the next year 
was made an Academician. He returned to New York in 1850, 
with his style matured, and his place in art assured. He visited 
Europe several times afterward, but his culture was then so de- 
termined that his visits had no perceptible effect upon his later 
pictures. They were American, in the best sense of that much- 
abused word, and they embodied certain characteristics of Amer- 
ican scenery, as the works of no other painter had done. 

There is not much to be said of the life of Kensett. There were 
no great events in it—no struggles such as mark the career of un- 
successful artists; it was well ordered, happy, and industrious. 
He lived in his studio, or in rooms attached to it, where he was to 
be found in the winter months, with a picture upon the easel, never 
hurried, never idle—a busy man, with abundance of time at the 
service of his friends. In summer he was up and away, as is the 
wont of landscape painters, this year to Lake George, next year to 
the White Mountains, and year after year to Newport, a favorite 
resort, of which he never seemed to be weary. He was a close and 
comprehensive student of Nature, as his brother artists knew, none 
so well, and if he was excelled by any one of them in any one 
direction, he excelled that one, whoever he was, in some other di- 
rection of equal importance. He succeeded beyond most of his 
contemporaries because he understood his powers and their limita- 
tions, better than they understood theirs. He knew what he could 
paint best, and he knew how to paint it. He never attempted to 
grasp the unattainable, but confined himself to handling what he 
had mastered; and he had mastered much. His statements of 
Nature were always to be depended upon ; they were never violent, 
even when violent facts were dealt with, but were rounded into 
harmony and distinctness. The qualities by which his work was 
marked, and which were native to his temperament, were widely 
recognized. No American artist was ever recognized sooner, and 
none was ever more thoroughly appreciated. It is said that artists 
seldom speak well of each other, but the saying, if true in some 
cases, was not true in his. Every artist had a good word for him, 
and every art-critic worthy of the name. His work was so inter- 
penetrated by himself—a self so genial, so kind, so just—that it 
disarmed all asperity. 

No artist was ever more interested in his profession, or ever 
labored harder to make it dignified. If he had not been an artist, 
he would have been an art-patron. He loved pictures, and loved 
them well enough to buy them —a weakness in which painters are not 
apt to indulge. He was helpful to young painters, singularly so— 
in view of the fact that he was successful from the first. How in- 
dustrious he was, and how varied were his powers, may be inferred 
from a list of his early pictures distributed among the members of 
the Art Union, in 1849, while he was still in Europe. They com- 
prise, besides the ‘‘ View on the Anio," already mentioned (which, 
by the way, was taken near Subiaco), ‘‘A Passing Shower,” ‘A 
Beech Grove, near Windsor Forest," ‘‘ A Landscape,”’ ‘‘ Environs 
of Ithaca,” ‘‘Raven Hill, Elizabethtown, N. a. “A ‘Trout 
Stream,” and a ‘‘ Study from Nature.’’ Shortly after his return to 
America, he was elected a member of the Sketch Club, and he was 





one of the earliest founders of the Artists’ Fund Society, to the 








success of which he devoted his time and talents. ‘' There was a 
modest yet generous charity in his heart which every friend of his 
acknowledged and recognized. His hand was always open, as we 
all know, to the claims of his brethren who needed kindly acts. 
Ever energetic in whatever he undertook to do, there was in him a 
quiet perseverance which attracted but little attention from others, 
but which was most effectual in its results." Such is the opinion 
of a clear-headed man of business, who was the life-long friend of 
Kensett. The estimation in which he was generally held was 
shown in 1859, when he was appointed a member of the National 
Art Commission, whose disagreeable and thankless task it was to 
superintend the decoration of the National Capitol. He was also 
chosen Chairman of the Art Committee of the Metropolitan Fair, 
in New York; and it was largely due to his influence with our 
great art-patrons, and the excellence of the pictures that he suc- 
ceeded in collecting on that occasion, that this Committee was 
enabled to pay into the Soldiers’ Relief Fund the sum of eighty-four 
thousand dollars. Thus usefully and busily passed his days, until 
the latter part of last autumn, when he was attacked by pneumonia. 
He was confined to his bed for some weeks, but his constitution 
being a good one, and the devotion of his friends unwearied, he 
was at last pronounced out of danger. He continued to improve 
and gain strength until the 14th of December, when he was again 
struck down in his studio. His sister had left him in good spirits a 
half an hour before, and he had sent his boy for his lunch. ‘The 
boy soon returned, and, alarmed at his ghastly appearance, ran out 
to summon aid; before it arrived he was dead! His death wasa 
blow to his friends, who knew what manliness had passed away 
with his gentle spirit, and a source of sincere regret to those who 
only knew him through his work. 

What this work is we will endeavor to indicate briefly. It is the 
work of a tender poetic genius, that found its favorite theme in the 
loveliest aspects of nature: in the shadow of pleasant valleys, and 
on the sunny slopes of hills ;—along the curves of sandy beaches, 
where the green water ripples in a long, thin line of foam, beyond 
which the old, gray rocks are wading ; —by the silvery fall of little 
mountain torrents, and the still woodland pools—home of the 
speckled trout. It is pastoral poetry in painting. Regarded 
technically, we should say it was almost perfect of its kind; not 
wanting in vigor, though vigor is by no means its chief character- 
‘stic, but happily conceived, and thoughtfully executed, and 
pervaded by a subtle sense of color. It is always agreeable, often 
beautiful, and always faithful to Nature, who had no more con- 
scientious student and no more devoted lover than John Frederick 
Kensett. 


ELIZA GREATOREX. 


The question— Whether women cannot become artists as well 
as men? being settled, as we suppose it is, in the affirmative, 
the question next arises— What can the woman artist do best? 
To this question, which is a very comprehensive one, no authori- 
tative answer can be given, the data upon which it should be based 
being still so slight. We ver!ure to suggest, however, that it is 
contained in the temperament as well as in the present culture of 
woman. There are some things in Literature that woman does 
better than man, and the same may be said of Art. She has her 
place there, as in life, and it is among the graces and the amen- 
ities. She surpasses man, we think, in painting flowers, to which 
she imparts the freshness and delicacy which is their life, and which 
escapes the coarser touch of man. She ought to surpass man in 
painting birds, and if she does not, it is probably because her cul- 
ture and observation have not hitherto embraced the specialties of 
natural history. She is expert with the pencil, as our illustrated 
periodicals occasionally show —THE ALDINE above all others — 
and she is rapidly becoming expert with the pen. We know of 
nothing better, for example, than the pen-drawings of Mrs. Eliza 
Greatorex, who may be said to have introduced this particular 
branch of the limner's art among us. Her drawings are a revela- 
tion of what a skillful hand can accomplish in black and white. 
The walk of art to which she at first confined herself was, in a cer- 
tain sense, an antiquarian one—in that it led her to attempt the 
preservation (as far as Art could preserve) of some of the famous 
old houses in New York and its environs. There were many such 
standing a few years since—large old rambling mansions, in the 
midst of neglected gardens, surrounded by fruit trees, clambered 
over by vines and mosses, crumbling and mouldering, like the 
memories and traditions that still cl mg to them —memories of the 
Revolution, and traditions of the Colonial times; there are few such 
houses standing now. They have gone down before that resistless 
invader—the City, and, with the exception of those which Mrs. 
Greatorex has preserved, are as if they had never existed. She is 
their Old Mortality. 

When this labor of love was finished, or, at least, well under way, 
Mrs. Greatorex went to Europe, and continued the study and prac- 
tice of her art in Germany—in antiquated old cities like Nurem- 
berg, and quaint little places like Ober-ammergau. Where Ober- 
ammergau is, and for what it is distinguished, few readers of 
to-day need be told, so much has recently been written concerning 
it, and the old Passion Play which is represented there every ten 
years. “She resided several months in Ober-ammergau, mingling 
familiarly with its simple, reverent folk, and making careful pen- 
drawings of their old rustic homes. These drawings, of which 
there are about twenty in all, were exhibited in Munich, where they 
attracted great attention, especially from those who had recently 
witnessed the Passion Play at Ober-ammergau.. Among these were 
many cultured English people of rank, who perceived their rare 
excellence, and subscribed liberally toward their publication. 
They are now about to be. published in ‘a thin volume, entitled 
‘* The Homes of Ober-ammergau.”’ The process by which they are 
presented is that known as the Albertype, which is probably the 
best that could have been selected. The lovers of Art will be de- 
lighted with them. They resemble etchings, except that they are 
finer in details, and lighter in their aerial effects. What we like 
most in'them is a quality which is usually absent in works of a sim- 
ilar nature, and which may be summed up as the union of strength 
and grace. ‘They are the work of a skillful hand, guided by pure 
artistic instinct. They are admirable. 


“THE ALDINE PRESS."—JAMES SUTTON & Co., Printers 
and Publishers, 58 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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